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SINCLAIR LEWIS : 
HEADS BRILLIANT CONVENTION PROGRAM - 
schoo 
ne saving your pennies and packing your rush for seats at every meeting in connection begin 
grips for what promises to be the biggest and _ with the 1937 convention! Section chairmen re- _ payin 
best (a la Ringling Bros.) ‘state teachers’ con- port the signing up of a fine array of talent. | Elem 
vention ever held in Wisconsin. As usual the The complete general and sectional programs _ thus 
meeting will be held in Milwaukee, on No- will appear in the October JOURNAL. appo 
vember 4-5-6. setva 
We are justly proud of the program being 1937 CONVENTION COMMITTEES “7 
presented by the association this year. For ‘ 7 budg 
many months President Banting and the secre- Ctedentials Committee: tion, 
tary's office have been working on speaking tal- 4 C. i api — Milwaukee dren 
ent, and we are extremely pleased to announce en “sd om ‘ts patie - aid f 
such headliners as Lady Hay Drummond—Hay, — se, ey furth 
noted English journalist, Clarence Dykstra, Earl L. Edes, Rice Lake in th 
president of the U. of W., Brooks Fletcher, H. Thoburn Ralph, Wauwatosa 
congressman from Ohio who was joint author : . , 
of the Harrison—Black—Fletcher bill, Edward ee poy ec Dilton Fe 
Tomlinson, radio and news commentator on Paul Carlson, Whitewater pt 
Latin-American affairs, and Sinclair Lewis, Karen Falk, Sheboygan pia 
Nobel prize winner and satirist without peer! Bertha Glennon, Stevens Point fates 
The appearance of Lewis is of special inter- Clarence Greiber, Madison pis 
est to the many teachers who enjoyed his ‘‘Main Jennie Hogan, Chippewa Falls aie 
Street’”” and many other books on American Marcella Schneider, Milwaukee al 
life. His wit and defiance at “stuffed shirt tra- F. L. Witter, Burlington rei 
dition” has made him one of America’s most- A. W. Zellmer, Wisconsin Rapids sal 
sought-after platform speakers, and we are in- per 
deed pleased that his talents have been en- Necrology Committee: . 
gaged for our Friday morning general session. Arthur Dietz, Chairman, Wautoma poo 
Better bring your sleeping bags and lunch B. B. Burling, Milwaukee bm 
pail, for it looks as though there'll be an awful Irene Newman, Madison _ 
SEP 
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Editorial, 
: LH, 7 EDITOR 
THE LEGISLATURE —A REVIEW 


HAT the 1937 Legislature enacted more constructive school legislation than any session dur- 

ing the past decade, seems to be the opinion prevailing amongst those who have followed 
educational progress. Not only was some obsolescence removed from the school code; there was 
effected a definite extension of equality of educational opportunity. Bills introduced by the Asso- 
ciation received approval as did some introduced by legislators which were given our full support. 
4 The general receptivity of legislators to educational needs was very good. The sudden decision 
® to adjourn on July 2 threw things into a confusing state as this meant certain death for hun- 
dreds of bills. Nevertheless, the major points of the W. E. A. legislative program had either been 


















* 


STATE SUPPORT 
After years of activity on the part of school 


“and citizen groups and the State Superintend- 


ent, after political maneuvering in previous 
sessions, the legislature finally came through 
with an appropriation of $1,385,000 for high 
school work. While this is inadequate, it is a 


enacted or were so near to it that final passage was secured the last week of the session. 





nature, we have included its official legislative 
history in this issue of the JOURNAL. 

The Chairman of the Tenure Committee has 
a message for you on the subject. Throughout 
the current JOURNAL year there will appear 
articles and interpretations upon this new law. 


* 


n __ beginning, and high school districts and tuition- NINE MONTHS TERM 

2 paying units will welcome the relief it affords. Beginning this year all districts must have a 

t. Elementary school aid was raised to $5,200,000 nine months term in order to get state aid. 

S thus avoiding the necessity of pro-rating the Last year about 1450 districts offered less than 
apportionment. It is, indeed, a significant ob- nine months. It was anticipated that the nine 
servation to note that these two aids were made months bill would draw violent opposition in 
a first claim and not divided in, the two-part and outside of the legislature. The assumption 
budget plan. Supervising teachers, transporta- was that the poorer districts and areas had the 
tion, county normal schools, and crippled chil- shorter terms and prosperous areas the longer 

e dren received increases, and half of the former terms. Statistics showing the length of terms 


aid for exceptional children was restored. For 
further details refer to digest of laws appearing 
in this issue. 


* 
TENURE 


Few bills in this session attracted as much 
attention as 43, S. Hearings on the bill and 
floor debates furnished many columns of copy. 
Introduced early in the session, the bill, on ac- 
count of its scope, ran into a score of amend- 
ments, delays and all the barbed wire entangle- 
ments known in legislative procedure. The 
longest delay was caused by demand for a re- 
hearing which was granted by a gracious com- 
mittee. For all of that, the bill continued to 


| gain votes and was given final passage the last 
| week. In order that our members may get an 


idea of the hazardous route of a bill of this 


in all counties proved this was not the case. 
When the legislators saw that rich areas were 
not doing as well as some of the poorer coun- 
ties, the bill was passed with a minimum of 
delay and debate. We consider this measure a 
real forward step. 


* 


LEGAL MINIMUM SALARY 


The Senate amended the $100 salary bill to 
be $85 for the next two years and $100 there- 
after on the ground that when teachers are re- 
quired to have two years of professional train- 
ing the minimum should be $100. In this form 
it was sent to the Assembly where, by a pecu- 
liar happenstance, it and the nine months bill 
were considered on the same day, June 8. The 
term bill was passed but the salary bill, 
amended to provide $80 for 1938-39 and $85 
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thereafter, was given third reading only. At 
this stage its progress was retarded by a flood 
of “special orders’ which were scheduled for 
each day’s calendar. Then came the sudden de- 
cision to adjourn July 2. On Tuesday afternoon 
of the last week the Assembly gave the bill 
final passage. On account of Assembly amend- 
ments Senate concurrence was needed. It reached 
the Senate that evening and was ordered to the 
calendar. However, the confusion and pressure 
created by sponsors of many bills, all clamor- 
ing to get action upon their bills, presented 
what seemed a hopeless case for 45, S. Calen- 
dars and preferred lists of bills meant nothing 
and practically the only bills considered were 
special orders or those taken up by unanimous 
consent. Before the last session opened all Sen- 
ators interviewed had agreed to allow consid- 
eration of the bill. Immediately after conven- 
ing, through the co-operation of Senators Nel- 
son and Roethe, the bill was called up, all 
Senators agreed to consider it, and concurrence 
followed. The Governor signed this and the 
tenure bill on the same day, July 13. 

Members of the Senate had suggested a con- 
ference committee, they being dissatisfied with 
Assembly amendments. Time was cut short, 
however, and the quick adjournment made it 
necessaty to’ take it as it was. 


* 
COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 


Here is another bill introduced by the Asso- 
ciation. The former antiquated attendance law 
required city children to attend only eight 
months and the rural requirement was at the 
pitifully low standard of six months. True, 
Wisconsin pupils have had pretty good attend- 
ance records but the ancient loophole was 
available for truant pupils and truant-minded 
parents. In 1935-36 more than 31,000 pupils 
attended no longer than six and one-half 
months. Now, all will have to attend the full 
period and days in which school is in session. 
Legal excuses and other phases of the law are 
not affected, only the period of attendance. 


* 
SUPERVISING TEACHERS 


Under a law passed several years ago super- 
vising teachers were to be paid according to a 
schedule of training and experience set up by 
the state superintendent. Counties were to be 
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reimbursed in these amounts, if paid to the 
teacher. It developed that some county boards 
ignored the intent of the law and paid the 
teachers less. In this session the law was 
amended so that payment of at least the 
schedule salary is mandatory. 

Another change sets 120 teachers as the 
determinant for employment of one or two 
supervising teachers. 


* 
TEACHERS’ QUALIFICATIONS 
Effective two years hence, teachers must 
have two years of professional training beyond 
high school. See specific wording on another 
page. 
* 
RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


Membership in the State and Milwaukee sys- 
tems was extended to groups under certain con- 
ditions. School librarians and social center, 
recreation and adult education workers in 
Milwaukee are included. 

No legislation detrimental to the state sys- 
tem was introduced. A bill of questionable 
effect was the one which would have greatly 
increased the retirement surtax so as to permit 
allotting a part of the proceeds to the estab- 
lishment of a retirement system for another 
group. 

The effective date of the semi-annual tax 
law which also disturbs the priority of school 
moneys was again deferred for two years. It’s 
a fantastic cumbersome law anyway and the 
JOURNAL is of the opinion that it should be 
repealed. 

The state certification bill failed of passage. 
The Assembly got to it for a test vote on the 
last day, the count being 39-39. Another im- 
portant measure which received incomplete 
action was the one creating county boards of 
vocational and adult education. Among the 
bills which were defeated or died automatically 
were those providing for a state board of edu- 
cation, county boards of education, preventing 
employment of certain married or pensioned 
persons in the public service, teaching coinage, 
removing fiscal independence of vocational 
boards, fiscal independence of boards of edu- 
cation, increasing high school tuition, remov- 
ing city superintendent from vocational board, 
compulsory military training at the University, 
free textbooks in all schools, high school trans- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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President Banting 
Invites You . « -« 


There are many reasons why the teachers of the state should, 
at this time, more fully realize the value of membership in the 
Wisconsin Education Association. Naturally, the theory and 
practice of teaching is changing with a changing world. As a 
consequence, the individual teacher needs constant guidance and 
aid in the reconstruction of curricula, in the revision of class 
room methods and the understanding of child life. In these days 
of cooperative effort in all fields of activity the teacher needs 
also the confidence and security that comes from membership in 
a well organized and active association. He needs, at times, the 
inspiration that comes from contact with leaders of the world’s 
thought, the eloquence and enthusiasm of the great convention. 


Opportunities for all of these have been provided through 
the various departments and activities of our state association. 
Through the constructive work of the council of education, Wisconsin has been a pioneer among the states 
in re-thinking the content and method of education. We have been shown the extent of the re-adjustment 
that must be made, the present demand for constant self-criticism, for experimentation, and for a new 
emphasis in school work. On the positive side we have been given a clearer curriculum outlook, a re-state- 
ment of the aims of teaching and a new philosophy consistent with the changing order. Much, at least, of 
the progress in our schools is due to the influence of our state association. 


Not only, however, an inspiration and guide in the work of the school room, the Wisconsin Education 
Association has during the last few years become more aggressive as an organization and has learned how to 
make its influence felt and respected in the state. No longer are we willing to exercise a mere advisory 
function, to feebly approve or disapprove of the plans and proposals of others. The people of the state now 
recognize that the organized teachers of Wisconsin have a program of their own and are not timid or 
ineffectual in fighting for its realization. 


Seldom in any year in the past have we secured so much of real value to the schools of Wisconsin 
as we did in the recent legislative session. Gains were made in several lines—increased state aids, a longer 
school year, higher minimum salary, a modern attendance law, etc. But of special significance was the pas- 
sage of the tenure bill whereby teaching in Wisconsin attained a new dignity and a new attractiveness. The 
greatest credit is due to those in charge of the legislative program and to all who had any part in this good 
work. 


We are again approaching the time for our annual membership campaign and the Milwaukee con- 
vention. No longer need the Association rather apologetically request teachers to become members. Fully 
conscious that the Association is theirs; that only through it can their voice be heard and their objectives 
realized, teachers now join year after year as a matter of course. In city, village and county alike one hun- 
dred per cent membership is the rule. Young teachers are proud to become members. Very soon there 
will come a time when every teacher in the state without exception will be a member of the Wisconsin 
Education Association. Why not this year? 


We are to have a fine convention in November. Let us gather in Milwaukee in increased numbers, to 
listen to the voices of some really great people, get better acquainted with each other and receive fresh 
inspiration for real service to those to whose welfare our lives are, we trust, dedicated—the boys and girls 
of Wisconsin. 

G. 0. BANTING 


Pres., W. E. A. 
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LEGISLATION—(Continued from page 5) 
portation, and many bills affecting the compo- 
sition and appointment of the Board of 
Regents of the University. 

What has been accomplished is testimony to 
the wisdom of planning and presenting a con- 
structive program as the Wisconsin Education 
Association has done. It consisted of a series 
of proposals for the betterment of the schools 
and the welfare of teachers. Members of the 
legislature saw in that program a means of im- 
proving our educational structure. Citizen and 
professional groups had been thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its aims and objects in ad- 
vance, hence, there were no surprises sprung 
The W. E. A. program attracted the support 
of many organizations and our members can 





take much satisfaction from the fine help which 
many associations outside of the profession 
gave our bills at hearings. We hesitate to name 
them for fear of omitting some. They were 
listed in the legislative bulletins. Such cont 
dence must be preserved. 

The greatest asset of all was the well-knit 
front presented by the Locals of the state asso- 
ciation. They kept themselves informed and 
co-operated fully with association committees 
and the secretary's office. Members have every, Al 
reason to be proud of the association as an prog 
effective medium for carrying out the will and) still 
mandate of its membership. Headquarters of- tioni 
fice hereby expresses its appreciation for the Whi 
splendid help of Locals, individuals, and allied) that 
teacher groups in promoting the cause of edu- catio 
cation in Wisconsin. futur 
fare 
smal 





DETROIT HOST TO 


bapa was, as usual, represented by 
a large delegation at the Detroit conven- 
tion of the N. E. A. Following closely the 
Shriners convention, the host city still had a 
festive air which was continued throughout the 
stay of the teachers. 

At the meeting of the Wisconsin delegates 
Miss Amanda Schuette of Green Bay was re- 
elected State Director. Under a new regulation 
providing for three year terms, lots were drawn 
for one, two and three year terms. The draw- 
ings gave Miss Schuette a three year election. 
Other Wisconsinites chosen for various com- 
mittees were: Resolutions Committee—Ernest 
May, 3924 N. Cramer St., Milwaukee; Necrol- 
ogy Committee—Miss Nettie Steel, Sparta; 
Credentials Committee—Thomas J. Berto, 
3336 N. Oakland Ave., Milwaukee. 

W. E. A. delegates were: G. O. Banting, 
Waukesha; Ida Barganz, Watertown; Gerald- 
ine Behensky, Two Rivers; Thomas J. Berto, 
Milwaukee; Alice Byrne, La Crosse; John Cal- 
lahan, Madison; Ira C. Davis, Madison; Geori- 
ana Gallogly, Milwaukee; Ian J. Cartwright, 
Superior; R. F. Lewis, Marshfield; Ernest O. 
May, Milwaukee; Wm. Milne, Phillips; Henry 
A. Moerschel, Wauwatosa; Kathleen Nason, 
Wisconsin Rapids; Carrie Pinkerton, Rhine- 
lander; Amanda Schuette, Green Bay; Ar- 
thur C. Tews, Waukesha; Marion Yde, Mill- 


fores 


BADGERS AT N.E.A. ress 


durit 


town. Secretary Plenzke was delegate ex-officio W 
but could not stay for the week due to the serve 
fact that the Legislature was still in session. a yat 

The following Wisconsin people registered  tatior 
at state headquarters: obset 


Margaret Abraham, Herbert Helble—Appleton; [oan 
Rose B. Chegwin—Fond du Lac; Amanda +H.) Singl 
Schuette—Green Bay; Margaret Joyce—Janesville;| to ad 
Howland H. Paddock—Kenosha; Ruth Amundson, bility 
Alice Byrne, Meta Jonas, Maude Newcomb, Geneva Or: 
Ragiand—La Crosse; John Callahan, Ira C. Davis, 

E. G. Doudna, Dorothy Greenleaf, Mary C. Kier, smal 
Helen Ann Pike, O. H. Plenzke, Tillie Schlum-| givin 
berger, Norma Schwarz—Madison; Verna F. Ru- gut | 
dolph—Manitowoc; Marian Yde—Milltown; R. F. large 
Lewis—Marshfield; Thomas J. Berto, Harry T. Blair, 
Sophia Bickler, Paul B. Clemens, Ethel Dix, Kath- num 
erine Dresden, Esther Ethier, Clara Genske, Georgi- teach 
ana Gallogly, Ralph S. Graves, Hazel Healy, Elden) pupil 
Hunter, Frances Jelinek, Frida Krieger, Lorraine! and 
Kusta, Grace Lewandowski, Ruth Kwass Margoles, with 
Ida Marquardt, Ernest May, Marguerite Michi, Doris 

Mietz, Mary Murphy, Emily A. Nienow, Charles W. appe: 
Perry, Meta M. Raasch, G. R. Rankin, Annette G. displ 
West—Milwaukee; Hilda Hartmann, Mr. and Mrs.) risen 
Wm. Milne—Phillips; Marie C. Potter—Polley; clipp 
Louise Bolton, Harriet A. Harvey, Ruth Mayer,| . 
Elizabeth Felten, Mr. and Mrs. Erwin Wall—Racine; inter 
Loyd A. Townsend—Rice Lake; J. W. Chapman— fairs. 
Stevens Point; Ian J. Cartwright—Superior; Gerald-| readii 
ine Behensky—Two Rivers; Carrie Pinkerton—) table 
Rhinelander; Mildred Shanks—Wabeno; Ida Bar- are | 
ganz—Watertown; G. O. Banting, Arthur C. Tews, 
J. E. Worthington—Waukesha; Lenore Nelson, book: 
Henry Moerschel—Wauwatosa; H. R. Stamm—West| furth 
Allis; Kathleen Nason—Wisconsin Rapids. librat 
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- asso- OUR RURAL SCHOOLS 
| and| R. S. IHLENFELDT 
uttees 


every Although consolidation has made rapid 
as an progress during the last two decades, there are 
Il and) still 150,000 comparatively small schools func- 
ts Of- tioning in the United States at the present time. 
the While the situation in many localities is such 
allied) that consolidation would greatly advance edu- 
-edu-| cational efficiency, we must not let the hope of 
future consolidation affect the educational wel- 
fare of the children now enrolled in the 
smaller schools of our state. To express the 
foregoing statement does not mean that prog- 
ress has not been made in the smaller units 
during the past. 

ficio. While upon passing over rural areas one ob- 
> the serves an occasional weather-beaten building on 
on. (a yard barren of trees, shrubs, and other vege- 
tered tation, one need only to enter the building to 
observe progress achieved. The walls of class 
rooms and corridors are attractively decorated, 
single adjustable seats have been provided, and 
to add to the sanitation, appearance, and dura- 
bility, floors have been carefully sealed. 

On glancing about the room, one observes a 
small curtain on either side of each window 
giving the room a homelike appearance with- 
out obstructing incoming light. Above the 
large blackboard across the front of the room, a 
number of individual graphs indicate that the 
teacher observes the effectiveness of having each 
pupil recognize his own level of achievement, 
and the desirability of having each compete 
with his own previous record. On the rear wall 
appear two large bulletin boards, one of which 
displays levels of work to which pupils have 
risen; on the other, an assortment of newspaper 
clippings and catchy cartoons to develop pupil 
interest in local, state, national, and world af- 
fairs. In one corner of the room appears a little 
reading nook equipped with a brightly colored 
table and little chairs to match. On the table 
are a number of very attractive elementary 
books with a primary magazine or two. One is 
further impressed by the extent to which the 
library has been developed, and the extent to 
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OF PUBLIC INSTFRUCTIONG 


which it is used in the everyday work of the 
school. 

More important, however, than many ele- 
ments suggested is the obvious improvement in 
the schoolroom instruction. The school has 
taken on characteristics and qualities of lab- 
oratories where children instead of being mere 
recipients of factual information are partici- 
pators in worthwhile activities. The school 
utilizes as part of its program experiences of 
the home, farm, and the community. It recog- 
nizes that if it is to be most effective, it must 
illuminate, expand, and enrich the child’s daily 
experience. 

Greater efficiency in instruction is reflected 
in detailed assignments, extensive motivation, 
difficulty analysis, remedial activity, and pupil 
guidance in general. Improvement in instruc- 
tion is due not only to close school board co- 
operation, to excellent educational opportunity 
provided prospective teachers by teacher train- 
ing institutions, to Wisconsin’s effective pro- 
gram of supervision, but also to the desire on 
the part of the great majority of our 8,000 
rural teachers to meet the challenge of rural 
educational possibilities. 

It is interesting to observe that in spite of 
the fact that teacher salaries in Wisconsin were 
substantially cut from 1925 to 1932, that dur- 
ing the same period teachers did not lose faith 
in education, but to the contrary reaffirmed 
their faith by increasing their qualifications from 
a status in which one-half were teaching with 
the minimum requirements to the present level 
in which 93% of our rural teachers have quali- 
fications over and above the minimum required 
for the state. 

Concerning teacher effectiveness, H. G. Wells 
has aptly said, “No conqueror can make the 
multitude different from what it is; no states- 
man can carry world affairs beyond the capaci- 
ties of the generation of adults with which he 
deals; but teachers can do more than either 
conquerors or statesmen—they can create new 
vision and liberate the latent powers of youth’. 

While worthy educational achievement has 
been made in the past, our stability, security, 
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and progress demand that even more attention 
be given to it in the future. Continued rural 
educational achievement demands: 


(a) More adequately prepared teachers. 

(b) More effective supervision. 

(c) A more functional curriculum in each 
school. 

(d) Better qualified board members. 

(e) Greater education-mindedness on the 
part of our people. 


* 


Teaching Conservation in the Schools 


In accordance with legislative instructions 
by the legislature of 1935, State Superintendent 
John Callahan, has issued a new bulletin on the 
teaching of conservation in Wisconsin schools. 
In carrying out this provision Mr. Callahan re- 
ceived assistance from a number of individuals 
who were assigned the preparation of special 
chapters in accordance with their special fields. 

The purpose of the committee was to define 
conservation and to develop content material 
which should be included in teaching the con- 
servation of natural resources in our schools. 

Chapters are included in the conservation of 
the soil, water resources, mineral resources, 
scenic and historic resources, forests, wild vege- 
tation, wild life, etc. 

The booklefembraces 71 pages and is now 
available for distribution to the schools. The 
committee has included certain educational im- 
plications and objectives. There still remains 
the additional task of allocating these materials 
to the different grade levels. It is the hope of 
all concerned that the teachers at work will be 
able to adapt the principles discussed in the 
bulletin through the different subject matter 
areas and grade levels. The booklet is attrac- 
tively printed and may be considered as authori- 
tative in the conservation fields under discussion. 


* 
WHAT’S NEW IN STATE CIRCLES 


Supervisors Exchange Positions 


Miss Lavilla A. Ward, Supervisor of Deaf, Blind 
and Defective Speech of this department, after eleven 
and one-half years of faithful and efficient service, 
has exchanged positions for a period of one year with 
Mrs, Mabel V. Lacey, Superintendent of the Terri- 
torial School for the Deaf and Blind at Honolulu. 
Miss Ward left Madison on August 7 and sailed 
from Los Angeles harbor on steamship Malolo on 
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August 19 to assume her new exchange duties in 
Honolulu. 

Mrs. Lacey was a teacher of speech correction in 
the public schools of Madison for several years. She 
left Madison in 1925 to accept the position in Hono- 
lulu. After two years there she returned to Milwaukee 


CHA 


se f her in (03 of 
Teachers College to accept the position of teacher in ; 1 ¢reqs 


charge of training of teachers for the deaf, returning qot to 


to Honolulu in 1929. exceed 
exceed 
At Columbia Summer Session quent | 


Miss Maybell G. Bush, Supervisor of Elementary (yz, 
Schools, has returned from Teachers College, Co- 59.87, 
lumbia University, where she attended the interses- ture, b 
sion from June 14 to July 9. Miss Bush devoted a membe 
considerable part of her time to intensive study of cept tl 
curriculum construction involving the special subject school 
of Conservation. ary 

She also had an opportunity to participate with 
groups studying such other modern problems as yy, 
Housing, Cooperatives, Municipal Control of Food par, ( 
Handling for Cities, and some European government childre 
patterns. shall 


nN ai 


vided 


, during 
School Men’s Week is in s 
The annual “School Men’s Week” will be held in ¢,,, 


Madison under the auspices of the Department of trict o 


Public Instruction on the following dates: tricts i 
September 21 and 22—Supervising Teachers 
September 23 and 24—County and City Supts. Cus 
These dates should accordingly be reserved by all school 
persons whose official duties require them to be in School 
attendance at this meeting. Programs will be pub- ‘°°!’ 
lished in advance of the meeting. CH 
40.37 
Plant a Tree constr 
It is a desire of the Sesquicentennial Commission pe te 
that all schools plant a Constitution Tree on Sep- 
tember 17 in honor of the adoption of the Constitu- Cy, 
tion of the United States on September 17, 1787. 40.22: 
This interesting ceremony held in honor of an out-  inserti 
standing event in American history should be made, senten 
a school and civic event insofar as circumstances will gered 
permit. School board members and municipal officers make 
should be invited to assist in the exercises. 7 
omerit 
40.22! 
Synopsis of Educational Measures of 1937 
Attention is called particularly to a valuable synop-| CH. 
sis of the Laws of 1937 relating to education com- | ment 
piled by the Wisconsin Education Association and | 48¢ © 
published elsewhere in this issue of the JOURNAL oF | ‘ache 
EDUCATION. mune 
It is suggested that all teachers take time to) 9, fj 
familiarize themselves with the changes in educa- | 4 rec¢ 
tional measures enacted by the recent session of the may r 
legislature as numerous items are included which af- 
fect the educational program in various ways. CH 
We suggest further that this issue of the Wiscon- nish | 
SIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION be loaned to board | subse 
members for their perusal so that the widest possible shall 
dissemination of this information may be secured. 
An accurate knowledge of important changes in edu- Cu 
cational procedures from year to year is an impor- and 0 
tant factor in avoiding misunderstandings and con- pve 
fusion in the administration of the schools. j 
SEP 
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ties in 


ion in 
s. She 


al CHAPTER 19. Permits the qualified school elec- 


-’ tors of Milwaukee, at a regular or special election, to 
her in increase the tax levy for the school extension fund to 
UNINZ not to exceed six-tenths of a mill for 1938, not to 
exceed seven-tenths of a mill for 1939, and not to 
exceed eight-tenths of a mill for 1940 and subse- 


quent years. 


entary CHAPTER 31. Amends subsection (9) of section 
, Co- 59.87, relating to the special committee on agricul- 
terses- ture, by addition of the following provision: “Such 
yted a member of the special committee on agriculture, ex- 
dy of cept the county superintendent or superintendents of 
ubject Schools member thereof, shall receive as compensa- 
tion and expenses the amounts and allowances pro- 
with vided by section 59.07.” 


nS aS CHAPTER 40. Compulsory Attendance. Amends 

Food par. (a) of subsection (1) of section 40.70. All 

wment children coming within the provisions of the law 
shall attend the public, parochial or private school 
during the full period and hours in which the school 
is in session, 


CHAPTER 42. Relates to election of school dis- 
nt Of trict officers and date of such election in certain dis- 
tricts in Milwaukee County. 


s. CHAPTER 49. Requires county treasurers to notify 
y all school and municipal clerks of the amounts of state 


ye in School moneys their districts or municipalities will 
pub. receive. 
CHAPTER 58. A new section is added to section 
40.37 to read: “Nothing in this section shall be 
construed to prevent the principal of a union free 
ssion| high school from supervising grades of a state graded 
Sep- school. 
stitu-- CHAPTER 62. Amends subsection (1) of section 
(787. 40.225, the advanced-courses-in-rural-schools law, by 
out- inserting, after the enumeration of subjects, this 
made sentence: ‘‘These subjects may be alternated or stag- 
will gered over a two year period in the program so as to 
fcers, Make allowance for time.” Defines a teacher under 
(40.87) (3) by adding “‘or to teaching in the schools 
offering advanced courses and operating under section 
40.225." 
137 
nop-| CHAPTER 98. Withdrawals from teachers’ retire- 
com-| ment deposit fund. “Any member after attaining the 


and age of fifty years, having ceased to be employed as a 
or teacher, and whose accumulations on his deposits do 
: not exceed five hundred dsllars shall be paid in a 
single payment the accumulations from his deposits, 
> tO| on filing with the annuity board an application and 
luca- | g receipt therefor in such form as the annuity board 
the | may require.” 
| af- 

CHAPTER 110. Where a city determines to fur- 
ON- | nish transportation for school children according to 


yard subsection (6) of section 40.34, the same state aid 
ible shall be allowed. 

red. 

cia CHAPTER 111. Changes the two-mile law to two 
por- and one-half miles. In (40.34) (4) the same change 
“on. | is made but there follows the phrase “other than a 


suspended schoo].” 
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LAWS OF 1937 RELATING 10 EDUCATION 


CHAPTER 116. If a district has a junior high 
school but less than the required valuation, the state 
superintendent may permit the establishment of a 
high school, if he is satisfied such can be maintained 
without exacting an undue hardship upon the tax- 
payers of the district. If, subsequently, he finds that 
discontinuance of such high school is for the best in- 
terests of the taxpayers and students he may revoke 
the certificate of establishment. 


CHAPTER 118. Requires promotion of safety on 
public highways to be taught in connection with 
accident prevention. 


CHAPTER 127. Provides for printing of a suffici- 
ent number of copies of Bulletin 180 of the depart- 
ment of agriculture and markets for use of eighth 
grade pupils. 


CHAPTER 128. Contains several provisions relat- 
ing to services provided through the Crippled Chil- 
dren Division. 

The county and city superintendents of schools are 
now required to report annually to the state superin- 
tendent, all cases of physically and mentally handi- 
capped children, under twenty-one years of age, such 
information to be obtained from teachers. This in- 
formation can in turn be made available to the Crip- 
pled Children Division and to the supervisors in the 
state department of public instruction having charge 
of the program for children with defective sight, 
hearing or speech, and with children with a mental 
handicap. 

Provision is made for the creation of a special 
state fund to which can be transferred any unex- 
pended federal funds granted the state for crippled 
children’s services, these funds to be used to assist 
counties in financial stress to provide care at the 
Wisconsin Orthopedic Hospital for Crippled Children. 

The scope of activity of the Crippled Children 
Division is defined to include the responsibility for 
assembling information on all crippled children from 
birth to twenty-one years of age and for providing 
facilities for aftercare, and for diagnosis through 
orthopedic field clinics for children under twenty-one 
years of age who are crippled or who are suffering 
from conditions which lead to crippling. 

The Crippled Children Division is also to be re- 
sponsible for the academic instruction connected with 
elementary and high school education for crippled 
children and shall be responsbile for the supervision 
of orthopedic schools, academic classes in hospitals 
for crippled children and for maintenance for crippled 
children attending school. 

Wherever the term ‘“‘crippled child” is used in 
section 41.01 and in subsection (1m) of section 
40.34, it shall be interpreted to include the group 
known as “cardiac cripples’. These sections of the 
statutes pertain to the orthopedic school program and 
to the provision for transportation of crippled chil- 
dren to the regular schools. 

The Crippled Children Division has also been 
given the responsibility of supervising academic 
classes conducted for malnourished children and for 
academic classes conducted for children in preventoria. 


CHAPTER 133. Adds public and parochial schools 
to the exempted list under amateur boxing 
exhibitions. 








CHAPTER 136. Repeals the statute requiring the 
State Board of Health to report cases of congenital 
deformities to the State School at Sparta. The bill 
also provides that such reports now be submitted to 
the Crippled Children Division, State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Section 2 of Chapter 136 provides that physicians 
shall send information regarding cases of polio- 
myelitis at the time of onset to the State Board of 
Health, as well as to make the routine report to the 
health officer as is done. for communicable diseases. 
The information received by the State Board of 
Health is then referred to the Crippled Children 
Division. ; 

CHAPTER 140. Each district school clerk shall 
and the treasurer and director may attend school 
board conventions. District school officers attending 
shall be allowed $4.00 a day and three cents mileage. 


CHAPTER 142. Makes compulsory the retirement 
of teachers in state teachers’ colleges upon the 30th 
day of June next succeeding the seventieth birthday 
of such teacher. Effective September 1, 1938. 


CHAPTER 153. Unused sick leave for employes in 
the state service shall accumulate but not to exceed 
sixty days. 


CHAPTER 156. “All of the territory of the towns 
of Day and Green Valley in Marathon county, now 
embraced within the limits of the union free high 
school district of the village of Auburndale, is de- 
— from said Auburndale union free high school 

istrict.”’ 


CHAPTER 160. Provides for retirement of teachers 
under Milwaukee pension system at age of seventy 
years. 


_ CHAPTER 176. Establishes the territory embraced 
in the city of Barron as a common school district. 
Validates actions and proceedings subsequent to June 
9, 1933. 


_ CHAPTER 181. Budget Law carrying appropria- 
tions for the biennium. Annual allotments are: 


7 Budget A Budget B Total 

eeting teachers’ sal-$ $ 

aries and expenses_... 170,000 55,000 225,000 
Transportation & 

eee 195,500 44,500 240,000 
Elementary School Aid ~ 4,335,000 865,000 5,200,000* 
State Graded Schools_.__. 106,250 18,750 125,000 
County Normal Schools. 170,000 55,000 225,000 
Co. Sch. pat. ioe. Ec. 13,600 2,400 16,000 
Deaf & Defective Speech 123,250 21,750 145,000 
Crippled Children ~--~~- 85,000 35,000 120,000 
Vocational Schools ~--_. 216,750 38,250 255,000 
Vocational Scholarships... _ 17,000 3,000 20,000 
Part-time Agriculture —-. 21,250 3,750 25,000 
Exceptional Children —~- 50,000 50,000 
To Emergency Board for 

Schools in Financial 

TINE: cniticcccimameceone 100,000 


* Not to be prorated. 


Appropriations under A must be paid. Additional 
sums under B are ordered paid by the Emergency 
Board when revenues permit. Since the legislature 
adjourned, the Emergency Board has met and re- 
leased, for the first six months, the amounts under A 
plus one-half of the additional sums under B. Be- 
fore the end of the first six months the Board will 
determine to pay the remainders under B or such 
proportions thereof as are warranted by the condition 
of the state’s general fund. The Emergency Board has 
approved the release of both A and B appropriations 
for State Graded Schools. 
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The elementary aid of $5,200,000 herein provided 
and the $1,385,000 high school aid appropriated un; 


CHAF 
der Chapter 309, have prior claim and will be apporiclecicn 


tioned in full. istr 


CHAPTER 183. City and common school districl CHAI 
plans. Paragraph (a) of subsection (2) of sectionvides tl 
40.50 is amended to read: “Any fourth class cityless th 
whose territory now or any time hereafter, constitutegentitled 
all or part of one school district and which has atsuperin' 
least eighty per cent of the entire population of such 
school district may proceed under section 40.52 of CHA! 
66.01 to adopt the plan of school administration pro/all scha 
vided by sections 40.50 to 40.60, * * * of mayexcept 
operate or continue to * * * operate under thecluding 
common school district plan. * * * No actionshall b 
* * * taken by the school board of any such cityafter th 
nor any act of such school district in the levying of1ng 4 § 
taxes, borrowing of money, issuance of bonds, execu-such m 





tion of contracts or other corporate acts shall 

* * * be invalidated by failure to comply with CHAI 

sections 40.50 to 40.60.” oo 
moto 


CHAPTER 202. School districts containing a vil- compet 
lage having a population of 10,000 or more may)!n_ sect! 
equalize debt service payments through refunding with, c 
part of maturing bond issues under certain condi- childre: 
tions. Applies to Milwaukee county and void on and ance, 4, 
following December 30, 1944. corpora 

coverin 

CHAPTER 213. Terms of vocational board mem- Owners 
bers extended to four years. The term of one mem. is first 
ber shall expire each year, one employe member to be district 
appointed in each even-numbered year and one em- tion pr 
ployer member in each odd-numbered year. ance, a 

provide 

CHAPTER 215. Confers upon board of regents of to any 
normal schools the right to grant the bachelor of count 


science degree. | neglige 
| thousat 
CHAPTER 227. Qualifications of teachers. ‘(39.05)) wee s 


(3) (b) Beginning with the school year of 1939- 
1940 no certificate to teach in any common school 4, °¢, 
shall be issued unless the applicant shall have com- 
pleted two years of school work beyond the work of : 
the high school, which shall be devoted to pedagogi- 
cal instruction and training; provided that the state 
superintendent of public instruction may grant eyemp-  Cy;, 
tions from this requirement for the school year of f,, es; 
1939-1940 where teachers with qualifications satisfy- 444 [r 
ing this requirement cannot be found; provided) wrj<¢o, 
further, that any teacher who shall have taught in any 
common school in the school year of 1937-1938 or 
prior thereto, shall be allowed to continue to teach) 
in the common schools without complying with the 


‘ 


nity or 


State a 


requirements of this section.” sig! 
CHAPTER 239. Provides that at the time that ap- se al 


plication is made to the county court for the commit- neste 
ment of a crippled child for hospital care, the court nn 
shall notify the Crippled Children Division, who in 1 
turn shall supply the court with any available infor- 


mation which the Crippled Children Division has or 

which might influence the decision in regard to the) 41,2} 
commitment. a 

F 

duri 


CHAPTER 250. Requires county superintendents to. 
employ two supervising teachers if there are more 


than 120 departments (single rooms) under his re 
supervision. 3 

CHAPTER 255. Requires nine months term of cred 
school as a condition to receive state aid to elemen-| ¢,,, 
tary schools. anal a 
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ed un, CHAPTER 275. Amends (40.07) (1a) relating to 
appori¢lection of district school boards by making it apply 
lto districts with a population of 3,000 or more. 
| 
distric) CHAPTER 277. Supervising teachers’ salaries. Pro- 
sectionvides that salary set by county board shall be not 
ss cityless than the amount to which the supervisor is 
titutegentitled under the schedule set up by the state 
has atsuperintendent. 
f such 
52 of 





CHAPTER 289. ‘(40.15) (3) The proceedings of 


n prozall school boards, except in cities of the first class and © 


” mayexcept school boards included in section 40.60, in- 
er thecluding a statement of all receipts and expenditures, 
actionshall be printed and published within thirty days 
h cityafter the annual school meeting in a newspaper hav- 
ing ofing a general circulation in the school district or in 
execu.such manner as the board shall direct.” 
shall 
‘with CHAPTER 290. ‘40.345 COMPULSORY INSUR- 
ANCE ON SCHOOL BUSES; PENALTY. (1) No 
motor vehicle shall be used under contract or for 
a vil. compensation to transport school children as provided 
 mayjin section 40.34, except when the contract is made 
nding with, or compensation is paid to, the parents of the 
-ondi- children to be transported, unless a policy of insur- 
n and ance, agreement of indemnity or corporate bond in a 
corporation authorized to do business in this state, 
covering liability or loss ane by reason of the 
mem. Ownership, maintenance or use of such motor vehicle 
mem. is first secured and filed with the board of the school 
to be district in which the children for whom transporta- 
» em- tion provision is made reside. Such policy of insur- 
ance, agreement of indemnity or corporate bond shall 
provide for indemnity of at least ten thousand dollars 
its of to any one person sustaining loss or damage on ac- 
yr of count of injury to person or property through the 
negligent use of such motor vehicle and at least fifty 
| thousand dollars for injury to persons or property 
9.05) arising out of any one accident through negligent use 
939-108 such motor vehicle. ; 
ot I “(2) The school district in which the children re- 
pram side for whom a motor vehicle is provided for such 
rk of tansportation shall be liable for and pay the prem- 
opi. ims or cost of such insurance, agreement of indem- 
8°8!" nity or corporate bond covering such motor vehicle.” 


ed CHAPTER 296. Appropriates $12,000, annually, 
a °! for establishing and maintaining a chair of Gaelic 
StY* and Irish history and literature at the University of 


vided Wisconsin, 
n any 


8 ct Cuaprer 309. High School Aid and Tax Law. 


| State aid to be paid annually, on or before December 
1 the Ba rs . 

15, to districts and cities having one or more four- 

jyear high schools, to union and consolidated free 

high schools, to state graded schools offering high 


ds school work, and to rural schools giving advanced 


court oo ta $1,385,000 appropriation, not to be pro- 
a 1. Two hundred dollars for each year of high 


ad schoo] work. 
2. After payments under (1) have been provided 


| the the balance of the appropriation shall be distributed 

in proportion to the number of pupils in A.D.A. 
wee during preceding school year in the 9, 10, 11 and 
etn: gtades of high schools, state graded schools 


his offering high school work, and rural schools giv- 
ing advanced courses. 
3. Tuition bills for non-resident pupils shall be 
ol credited with amounts received under (2). 
nen! CHAPTER 323. Defers effective date of semi-an- 
nual tax law passed in 1933 to October 1, 1939. This 


ON 


law disturbed the priority of school taxes. Second 


time it has been ‘‘deferred’’, 


CHAPTER 340. Defines teachers under the Mil- 
waukee teachers’ annuity and fetirement fund to in- 
clude full-time social center, community house, adult 
education or recreation directors, who possess the 
qualifications required.by law for employment as 
teachers in such city. 


CHAPTER 342. Includes school librarians, whose 
qualifications as librarians are at least equal to the 
minimum qualifications prescribed by the state super- 
intendent and who possess the qualifications required 
by law for employment as teachers, under the teach- 
ers’ annuity and retirement system. Practically the 
same qualifications make those in Milwaukee eligible 
to membership in the teachers’ annuity and retire- 
ment system of that city. 


CHAPTER 349. Changes name of State Board of 
Vocational Education to State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education. Local boards take on corres- 
ponding change of name. 


CHAPTER 350. Affecting Milwaukee only, a new 
subsection is added to section 16 of chapter 459, laws 
of 1907, to read: ‘‘All schedules of salaries annually 
determined and fixed by the board shall be adopted 
for the same period and on the same year basis. as 
the annual school budget is adopted by the board.” 


CHAPTER 368. Amends certain subsections of 
40.85, the section governing detachment of territory 
included within a high school district consisting of 
territory both within and without the corporate limits 
of any city or village. Amendments affect the appli- 
cation for detachment and the appeal board. 


CHAPTER 374. Security in Employment for Teach- 
ers. “A new section is added to the statutes to 
read: 39.40 (1) The term “teacher’’ as used in 
this section shall mean and include any person who 
holds a teacher's certificate and whose legal employ- 
ment requires such certificate and who is employed: 
(a) by any school board, board of trustees or man- 
aging body of any school system or school, created 
and existing under chapters 40 and 41, excepting any 
local board of vocational education in any city of the 
first class; (b) by any local school board created and 
existing by act of the legislature other than as set 
forth in said chapters 40 and 41, excepting any board 
of school directors in any city of the first class cre- 
ated and existing under chapter 459, laws of 1907, 
as amended; (c) by any county superintendent as a 
supervising teacher under section 39.14; provided, 
however, with respect to employes of the Stout in- 
stitute, Wisconsin mining school and local boards of 
vocational education included in this section, the 
term “teacher” shall mean and include only full-time 
employes who meet, respectively, at least the mini- 
mum requirement prescribed, respectively, by the 
board of trustees of the Stout institute, Wisconsin 
mining school board and the state board of voca- 
tional education. 

(2) All employment of teachers as defined in sub- 
section (1) of this section shall be on probation, and 
after continuous and successful probation for five 
years in the same school system or school, either be- 
fore or after the taking effect of this section, such 
employment shall be permanent during efficiency and 
good behavior and until discharge for cause. A 
teacher who has acquired permanent employment by 
reason of five or more years of continuous service as 
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herein provided, upon accepting employment in an- 
other school system or school to which this section 
applies, shall be on probation therein for two years 
and after continuous and successful probation for such 
two years in such school system or school, such em- 
ployment therein shall be permanent during efh- 
ciency and good behavior and until discharge for 
cause. 


“(3) No teacher who has become permanently em- 
ployed, as herein provided, shall be refused employ- 
ment, dismissed, removed, or discharged, except for 
cause, upon written charges preferred by the manag- 
ing body or other proper officer of the school system 
or school in which such teacher is employed. Such 
charges shall, after ten days’ written notice thereof to 
such teacher, and within thirty days of receipt of such 
notice, upon such teacher’s written request, be heard 
and determined by the managing body of the school 
system or school in which such teacher is employed 
and hearings shall be public in all cases when re- 
quested by such teacher. The action and decision of 
such managing body in any such matter shall be final. 

“(4) The provisions of this section shall not apply 
to teachers having civil service status under chapter 
16 of the statutes and are not intended to repeal, 
amend, modify, or affect the provisions of section 
37.31, subsection (12) of section 41.15, and sub- 
sections (18) and (19) of section 42.55. 


“Section 2. This act shall take effect August 1, 
1937." 


CHAPTER 375. Minimum Salary for Teachers. In 
order to qualify for elementary school aid under 
(40.87) (4) (b) a school district shall pay not less 





than $80 a month for 1938-1939 and not less thay 
$85 a month commencing with the school year 1939, 


CHAPTER 380. “A new subsection is added to 
section 37.11 of the statutes to read: (37.11) (14) 
The board of regents of normal schools shall haw 
authority to grant scholarships equivalent in value to 
the payment of incidental fees to disabled bona fid¢ 
residents of the state who are recommended and 
supervised by the rehabilitation division of the state 


board of vocational education.” ( 
CHAPTER 384, Home-study Courses. Sale of i HE 

placed under same regulations by the State Superin 

tendent as school textbooks or encyclopedias. Doe; ! hav 


not apply to any university or college operating ir ne 
Wisconsin whose credits are accepted by the N. cthe 
A. of C. & S. Schools. 


CHAPTER 401. Changes the regulations for em: 
ployment under the Street Trades Act. 


able n 
teache 
tically 
CHAPTER 411. “A new subsection is added te y th 
section 43.27 of the statutes to read: (43.27) (4a) fact th 
The library board may adopt the American libraryjs ind 
association retirement plan for library employes, and dl 
when authorized by an ordinance adopted by the goven 
erning body of the municipality, may contribute from No 
the library fund for the benefit or on behalf of itshy ou 
librarians, other assistants, and employes toward a 
retirement annuity for such librarians, assistants andtowar 
employes. In applying such benefits the library boarddence 
may classify its librarians, assistants and employes on curity 
the basis of age, salary or length of service, and make 
contributions for such classifications as the availablethe la 
funds will permit.’ protec 
practi 








TELL US THE GOOD NEWS! 


sibilit 
oppos 


the la 


The September Journal is “going to bed” a bit early, so as extent 
to reach teachers near the opening of school. Thus we are un- board 
able to print the names of 100% schools, cities, and counties their 
reported the first week of this month. However, we know consi 
there will be a lot of them judging from the way member- ure, a 
ships are reaching our office daily. If you have reached the it imj 
100% mark in your village, city or county be sure to let us) On 
know. It's music to our eats, and the louder the noise the offere 
better we like it. 


they 


All cities, villages and counties reaching 100% by October 1 will be listed in the October| syster 


Journal. See to it that your school system is on the “honor role”. 


that t 


We anticipate a record-breaking membership this year, in view of the fact that the W.E.A. consi: 
has accomplished so much for teachers during the last session of the legislature. Also, members| true, 
this year will have the opportunity of taking part in an unusually strong convention program, curity 
(see page 2 for details) scheduled for Nov. 4-5-6 at Milwaukee. be att 

The W.E.A. is working for your interests and we will appreciate your continued support. teach: 


alreac 








their 


MAKE YOUR SCHOOL—CITY—COUNTY—100% IN W. E. A. MEMBERSHIP ® * 


Flash: St. Croix Falls reports 100% on Sept. 2, for first honors. 


her < 


Congratulations to Supt. next 


Sorensen and all his teachers! 
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J. C. CHAPEL 
Kenosha 
Chairman, W. E. A. Tenure Committee 


1e state 


Pols HE Governor and Legislature of Wisconsin 


_ Does | have shown their confidence in teachers and 
Ne Cthe necessity of providing for them a reason- 
’ “able measure of security by the enactment of a 
teacher tenure law. The law as enacted is prac- 
tically the same as the original bill suggested 
led tePY the Wisconsin Education Association. The 
) (4a)fact that it was enacted with very few changes 
libraryis indicative of the confidence of the Governor 
> govand Legislature in the teachers of Wisconsin. 
e from Now that contidence has been demonstrated 
of itty our lawmakers it will be well for us to look 
rard “toward retaining and increasing their confi- 
boarddence by the manner in which we use the se- 
wake wtity in position they have given us. While 
ailablethe law gives us a certain amount of security— 
protection from unjust dismissals and abusive 
practices—it also carries some definite respon- 
~_\Sibilities. This law was not enacted without 
opposition. On the contrary, it was enacted in 


the face of bitter and concerted opposition. 


r em. 


School boards as a whole were not in favor of 
the law. Some boards were not opposed to the 
so asextent of offering active opposition; other 
e un- board members were very active and bitter in 
inties their opposition. It might be well for us to 
know consider the arguments they used against ten- 
nber- ure, and then shape our activities so as to make 
1 the it impossible for them to say, “I told you so.” 
et us One of the arguments most frequently 
» the offered was that once teachers acquire tenure 
they ‘‘will rest on their oars,” and the school 
tober systems will become clogged with ‘dead wood” 
that they will not be able to remove. We have 
E.A. consistently argued that the opposite will be 
ibers true, namely, that with some assurance of se- 
tam, Cufity in position a better type of teacher will 
be attracted to and retained in the ranks of the 
port. teaching profession. We have argued that those 
already in the profession will be able to plan 
their professional careers with a certain degree 
HIP of security. The teacher will be able to plan 
her activities over a longer period of time— 
summer school one year and perhaps travel the 
next—with definite assurance that she will have 
a group of pupils upon whom she may confer 
ON 


4 pt. 


OUR PROFESSION UNDER TENURE 


the benefits of her growth. We should look 
upon tenure as an opportunity placed before 
us and not merely as a granted privilege. We 
should look upon it as an opportunity to grow 
in scholarship, in teaching skill, in awareness 
of constant changes in social organization, in 
industry, and in all lire. 

The second argument offered was that it 
will be impossible to remove the inefficient 
teacher, and many board members complained 
bitterly of the necessity of stating “‘cause’’ for 
dismissal at a public hearing. We have argued 
that the right of an efficient teacher to her 
position is of sufficient importance to the pub- 
lic, to the child, and to the teacher to warrant 
a public hearing. The public should know the 
“cause” for dismissal if the teacher requests, 
and we doubt if any board will be criticized 
for the dismissal of a really inethicient teacher. 
We believe that much of the solution of this 
problem lies in the provision for a probation- 
ary period. The efficient school board will use 
this period for careful observation of their 
teachers. They will be sure not to retain those 
who show a lack of skill and efficiency in 
teaching, and the fair-minded school board will 
make equally sure that they do retain all really 
efficient teachers. Such a procedure will rapidly 
increase the general level of teaching. Those 
who are planning to teach will have to prepare 
for teaching as a profession, and not just to 
use it as a ‘stepping stone’ to some more 
attractive line of endeavor. The beginning 
teacher will know that she is to be judged on 
her ability to produce results. We who are al- 
ready a part of the profession will need to be- 
come professionally conscious and make a crit- 
ical inventory of our own abilities, for if the 
school boards of Wisconsin become aware of 
the possibilities of this law they can do much 
to raise the level of school work. We have a 
definite responsibility to improve our profes- 
sional activities so that we may keep on a level 
with the general increase in the teaching 
efficiency which it will produce. 

The third argument used was that with ten- 
ure it would become impossible for admin- 
istrators to control teachers. This argument was 
not used as much by Wisconsin board mem- 
bers as it was in other states where tenure 
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legislation was contemplated. We believe that 
this shows that Wisconsin school boards have 
a great deal of confidence in Wisconsin teach- 
ets. We shall do well not to lose it. A teacher 
was heard to say, “If the tenure law is passed 
i om geing to tell Mr. .......... what I 
think of him.” If the teachers should use the 
tenure law as a shield in order to give vent to 
personal feelings, much of the confidence we 
now enjoy would be lost. We have a definite 
responsibility here in working and planning 
with the administrators in the welfare of the 
children of Wisconsin. The Governor and the 
Legislature did not give us this law to use in 
our own selfish interests. They were confident 
that it would protect the child, for whom the 
school system is organized and maintained, by 
guaranteeing stability and efficiency of the 
teaching force. We need to make sure that 
their confidence was not misplaced. 

We believe that the tenure law just passed 


is a definite step in the direction of the devel- 
opment of a strong unified profession. We 
should be able to develop a better profession 
because we have just one fundamental respon- 
sibility, the education of Wisconsin children in 
as efficient manner as our individual abilities 
will permit. We should have a better profes- 
sion, because as we fulfill this one fundamental 
task we now have security in position which 
gives us:— 


(1) Opportunity for wholehearted devotion to our 
work. 

(2) Opportunity to plan for professional growth 
over a long period of time. 

(3) Opportunity for self expression. 

(4) The advantage of leadership based on confi- 
dence and understanding. 

(5) Freedom from the necessity of seeking a more 
permanent type of employment. 

(6) Freedom from political and personal dom- 
ination. 

(7) A chance to live a natural existence com- 
manding respect from all. 





THE LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE TENURE BILL 


(From Bulletin of the Proceedings of the Wisconsin Legislature) 


No. 43, S., 


A bill to create section 39.40 of the statutes, relating to security in employment for 


teachers in certain schools. 


Introduced by COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND PUBLIC WEL- 


Read and re- 


Report adoption amendments No. 1, S., and No. 2, S., and passage recom- 


, S., rejected. Ayes, 21; Noes, 11. 


2— 4. §. 
FARE, by request of Wisconsin Education Association. 
ferred to committee on Education and Public Welfare. 
2—26. § 
mended, Senator Roethe dissenting on amendment No. 2, S. 
3— 3. S. Read a second time. 
3— 3. S. Laid over to 3—4. 
3— 5. S. Amendment No. 1, S., adopted. 
3— 5. S. Amendment No. 2, S., adopted. 
3— 5. §S. Amendment No. 3, S., offered by Senator Roethe. 
3— 5. §S. Amendment No. 3, S., rejected. Ayes, 22; Noes, 10. 
3— 5. §S. Laid over to 3—10 and made a special order at 11:15 A. M. 
3— 9. S. Amendment No. 4, S., offered by Senator Roethe. 
3—10. S. Amendment No. 4, S., withdrawn by author. 
3—10. S. Amendment No. 5, S., offered by Senator Roethe. 
3—10. S. Laid over to 3—11. 
3—11. S. Amendment No. 5 
3—11. S. Amendment No. 6, S., offered by Senator Roethe. 
3—12. S. Amendment No. 6, S., withdrawn by author. 
3—12. S. Amendment No. 7, S., offered by Senator Sauld. 
3—12. S. Amendment No. 7, S., rejected. Ayes, 17; Noes, 13. 
3—12. S. Ordered engrossed and read a third time. Ayes, 31; Noes, 0. 
3—12. S. Rules suspended. 
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3—12. 
3—12. 
3—12. 
4—30. 
5— 5. 
5—17. 
5—17. 
5—17. 
5—17. 
5—17. 
5—19. 
5—I19. 
5—19. 
5—19. 
5—19. 
5—19. 
5—19. 
5—19. 
3—19. 
5—I19. 
5—19. 
5—z20. 
5—z20. 
5—21. 
5—21. 
5—21. 
5—21. 
5—21. 
5—21. 
5—21. 
5—21. 
5—21. 
5—21. 
5—21. 
5—21. 
5—21. 
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5—21. 
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Read a third time and passed. 

Received from senate. 

Read first and second times and referred to committee on Education. 

Report concurrence recommended. 

Laid over to 5—12. 

Amendment No. 1, A., by Mr. Genzmer, received. 

Amendment No. 2, A., by Mr. Engebretson, received. 

Amendment No. 3, A., by Mr. Rice, received. 

Amendment No. 4, A., by Mr. Halvorsen, received. 

Laid over to 5—19 and made a special order at 10:00 A. M. 

Amendment No. 1, A., refused rejection. Ayes, 43; Noes, 49. 

Amendment No. 1, A., to amendment No. 1, A., by Mr. Murray, refused re- 
jection. Ayes, 38; Noes, 54. 

Amendment No. 1, A., to amendment No. 1, A., adopted. 

Amendment No. 1, A., as amended, rejected. Ayes, 51; Noes, 43. 

Amendment No. 2, A., rejected. Ayes, 57; Noes, 34. 

Refused to suspend rules to consider amendment No. 4, A., first. Ayes, 52; 
Noes, 35. 

Amendment No. 3, A., rejected. Ayes, 47; Noes, 46. 

Amendment No. 5, A., by Mr. Fitzsimons, received. 

Amendment No. 6, A., by Mr. Murphy, received. 

Substitute amendment No. 1, A., by Messrs. Genzmer, E. D. Hall, Fuhrman 
and Trego, received. 

Laid over to next calendar day and made a special order at 9:00 A. M. 

Motion by Mr. Murray to reconsider vote by which amendment No. 3, A, 
was rejected. 

Placed on calendar after amendment No. 4, A. 

Refused to lay over to 5—25 and make a special order at 10:00 A. M. Ayes, 
38; Noes, 44. 

Amendment No. 4, A., rejected. Ayes, 57; Noes, 28. 

Vote by which amendment No. 3, A., was rejected, reconsidered. 

Amendment No. -3, A., adopted. 

Substitute amendment No. 1, A., withdrawn. 

Amendment No. 5, A., adopted. Ayes, 48; Noes, 25. 

Amendment No. 1, A., to amendment No. 6, A., by Mr. Genzmer, adopted. 

Motion by Mr. Genzmer to reconsider vote by which amendment No. 1, A., 
to amendment No. 6, A., was adopted. 

Vote by which amendment No. 1, A., to amendment No. 6, A., was adopted, 
reconsidered. 

Amendment No. 1, A., to amendment No. 6, A., withdrawn. 

Amendment No. 6, A., rejected. Ayes, 60; Noes, 21. 

Amendment No. 7, A., by Mr. Alfonsi, adopted. 

Amendment No. 8, A., by Mr. Biemiller, rejected. Ayes, 41; Noes, 39. 

Motion by Mr. Balzer to reconsider vote by which amendment No. 5, A., was 
adopted. 

Vote by which amendment No. 5, A., adopted, refused reconsideration. Ayes, 
36; Noes, 46. 

Non-concurrence refused. Ayes, 38; Noes, 42; Paired, 10. 

Ordered to a third reading. Ayes, 41; Noes, 39; Paired, 10. 

Motion by Mr. Alfonsi to reconsider vote by which ordered to a third reading. 

Motion by Mr. Alfonsi to reconsider vote by which amendment No. 8, A., was 
rejected. 

Laid over to 5—25 and made a special order at 10:00 A. M. 
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Motion by Mr. Kelly to reconsider vote by which amendment No. 4, A., was 
rejected. , 

Vote by which ordered to a third reading, reconsidered. Ayes, 64; Noes, 26. 

Vote by which amendment No. 8, A., was rejected, refused reconsideration. 
Ayes, 38; Noes, 52. 

Vote by which amendment No. 4, A., was rejected, refused reconsideration. 
Ayes, 40; Noes, 49. 

Amendment No. 9, A., by Mr. Halvorson, rejected. Ayes, 49; Noes, 41. 

Amendment No. 10, A., by Mr. Kelly, held germane. 

Amendment No. 10, A., rejected. Ayes, 64; Noes, 27. 

Ordered to a third reading. Ayes, 51; Noes, 39; Paired, 4. 

Refused to suspend rules. Ayes, 51; Noes, 42. 

Laid over to 6—3. 

Non-concurrence refused. Ayes, 35; Noes, 60. 

Read a third time and concurred in as amended. Ayes, 60; Noes, 34. 

Refused to suspend rules. Ayes, 55; Noes, 37. 

Motion by Mr. E. D. Hall to reconsider vote by which concurred in as 
amended. 

Laid over to 6—15. 

Vote by which concurred in, refused reconsideration. Ayes, 36; Noes, 47; 
Paired, 2. 

Refused to suspend rules. Ayes, 53; Noes, 30. 

Received from assembly amended and concurred in as amended. 

Referred to calendar. 

Laid over to 6—23 and made a special order at 10:30 A. M. 

Amendment No. 1, S., to amendment No. 3, A., offered by Senator Roethe. 

Amendment No. 1, S., to amendment No. 3, A., rejected. Ayes, 20; Noes, 10. 

Amendment No. 2, S., to amendment No. 3, A., offered by Senator Roethe. 

Amendment No. 2, S., to amendment No. 3, A., rejected. Ayes, 16; Noes, 15. 

Amendment No. 3, A., concurred in. 

Amendment No. 1, S., to amendment No. 5, A., offered by Senator Roethe. 

Amendment No. 1, S., to amendment No. 5, A., adopted. 

Amendment No. 5, A., non-concurred in. Ayes, 19; Noes, 13. 

Amendment No. 1, S., to amendment No. 7, A., offered by Senator Sauld. 

Amendment No. 1, S., to amendment No. 7, A., rejected. Ayes, 20; Noes, 12. 

Amendment No. 7, A., refused non-concurrence. Ayes, 11; Noes, 21. 

Amendment No. 7, A., concurred in. 

Refused to suspend rules. Ayes, 19; Noes, 13. 

Laid over to 6—30 and made a special order at 10:00 o'clock A. M. 

Assembly receded on its position on amendment No. 5, A. Ayes, 69; Noes, 20. 

Motion by Mr. E. D. Hall to reconsider vote by which assembly receded from 
its position on amendment No. 5, A. 

Rules suspended. Ayes, 61; Noes, 29. 

Vote by which assembly receded from its position on amendment No. 5, A., 
refused reconsideration. 

Refused to suspend rules. Ayes, 61; Noes, 31. 

Received from assembly; assembly has receded from its position on amendment 
INO. 5; 7A: 

Report correctly enrolled at 2 P. M. on Friday, July 9, 1937. 

Report approved by Governor July 13, 1937. 

(Chapter No. 374. Published July 14, 1937.) 
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B bes is a familiar old tale about the dog 
August. August jumped without discrim- 
ination at every conclusion he could possibly 
find. One day he jumped at the conclusion of 
a mule; ... and the next day was the first of 
September because that was the last of August. 
Among the many inaccurate and pernicious 
conclusions that have been ‘jumped at” in the 
light of experimentation in the educational 
field are those statements given to justify a 
large teacher load. We are fold, for example, 
that it has been scientifically proved that a 
large class can be taught as effectively as a 
small one. We have been assured that indi- 
vidual differences can be taken care of as well 
in large classes as in small ones. Some have 
even said with assurance that a teacher can 
handle many large classes as easily as many 
small ones. 

In consulting the literature on the subject we 
find cause for no such sweeping statements. 
Even a superficial perusal of the reports on 
experiments: that have been made on the effi- 
ciency of teaching large and small classes dis- 
closes a fact that will obviously cause much 
misunderstanding in interpreting the results of 
the experimentation. That fact is that in the 
educational ranks there is no uniform standard 
for a large, a small, or a medium-sized class. 
Much of the literature on the subject becomes 
inaccurate and garbled when discussed because 
in one study the experimenter has taken 35—60 


HOW LARGE A TEACHING LOAD CAN BE CARRIED? 
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as his large class, while another considers 80— 
100 as the number representing a large class. 
The number of pupils in a medium-sized class 
may run in various studies all the way from 
20 to 40. Small classes may vary from 10 to 
35. It is pointing to the obvious to say that 
one has here somewhat the situation of the 
blind men and the elephant—all earnestly dis- 
cussing facts that have come to their attention 
without any common basis for the discussion. 
One person might argue against the advisabil- 
ity of a “large” class of 80 but might be in 
favor of a “large” class if he understood the 
number of pupils in this class to be 40. There 
is, therefore, much breath and paper wasted in 
argument between people who really agree. 
Conversely, there is a lack of real agreement 
in results which seemingly are the same. 

The inaccuracy of interpretation of the 
meagre results of the few studies has been in- 
creased by the fact that educators, harassed by 
the economic necessity of spreading an inade- 
quate sum of money over an astonishing num- 
ber of places, have eagerly grasped at the re- 
port from some experimenters that some teach- 
ers can teach some large classes effectively. 
This report (because one is apt to “make the 
wish the father to the thought’) has been in- 
terpreted to mean that teachers in general can 
handle large classes effectively under any aver- 
age circumstances. As a result teaching load 
has been increased without any consideration of 
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many factors that should not be ignored in 
connection with the studies that have been 


made. 

1. There is little or no scientific proof that pupils’ 
much-talked-of “individual differences” are 
taken care of in this set-up. An objective test 
is no proof that the pupil has come out with a 
real appreciation of a subject. 

2. In experimentation many of these large classes 
have been taught by a person who has only 
one large and one small class—a very different 
thing from having a succession of many large 
classes. 

3. In many of the experiments an expert clerical 
helper or cadet teacher was given to the teacher 
of the large classes,—again a very different 
set-up than the average one where the teacher 
handles large classes with no help of any kind. 

4. Very often the experimenter was obviously try- 
ing to prove for economic reasons that the 
large class was more effective, and his results 
were affected by his prejudice. 

5. Too many studies have been based on question- 
naires often filled out by the teacher by guess 
work or with one eye on what the admin- 
istrator would think if he happened to see the 
completed questionnaire. 

6. Many of the studies, the results of which have 
been quoted or misquoted, have been carried on 
by people whose methods have been unscien- 
tific. For example, several of the early studies 
measured a large and a small group of pupils 
at the end of the school year and compared the 
results. If the larger group tested higher, the 
experimenter claimed that a large class was just 
as efficient as a small one. Yet these groups 
had not previously been tested to see how they 
compared in general intelligence nor how far 
they were along the path of knowledge when 
the experiment started. 

7. There is a significant unanimity of opinion 
among those who have experimented that the 
following things are true: 

a. A large class must be more formally or- 
organized than a small one. 

b. More mimeographed materials, texts, 
workbooks, and other aids are necessary 
in a large class if it is to operate satis- 
factorily. 

c. A large class needs a room of adequate 
size. 

d. A large class is more exhausting to the 
teacher. 

Yet, because of the attempt to economize, which 
accounts for large classes being assigned the 
teacher in the first place, one sees simultane- 
ously the following accompaniments to the large 
class: many classes, inadequate material, crowded 
conditions, and little or no clerical help. 


There are some things that one seldom hears 
mentioned in the argument as to whether in- 
dividual differences can be taken care of and 
proper attitudes developed in large classes as 
effectively as in small ones. Yet these argu- 


ments would seem to be a matter of simple 
arithmetic and common sense which a few 
questions will serve to illustrate: 


1. Given a group of twenty and a group of forty 
pupils in a forty minute period what is the 
average amount of time the teacher has per 
child? 

2. Given the fact that it often takes as much as 
five minutes to explain something to a pupil 
who needs individual encouragement and aid, in 
which of the above classes could a teacher have 
time to help the largest percentage? 

3. Some educators have claimed that in large 
classes the squad system could be used with 
the brighter students helping the duller ones. 
Does an untrained student know how to put 
his finger on the point of difficulty so that he 
can explain it clearly? If so, what price training 
teachers ? 

4. One of the arguments for large groups is that 
more students come in contact with ‘master 
teachers”. One of the commonest objections 
which students make to large classes is that 
they never feel that the teachers know them or 
they the teachers. Is it necessary to labor the 
point? 

5. Great stress has been laid in the last few years 
on the schoolroom’s duplicating for the student 
a social situation. Is a student going to feel the 
same urge to talk to forty that he does to 
twenty? Can any one talk to forty in a con- 
versational way? 

6. Could one give the greatest freedom to the 
group of forty or the group of twenty, with- 
out having a disturbance which would interfere 
with the work of the group as a whole? 


There have been no studies made so far 
that in any way prove true the general concep- 
tions enumerated in the first paragraph. Al- 
though some recent experiments in this field 
have been conducted much more scientifically 
than the earlier ones, experimentation has as 
yet merely scratched the surface. There may 
come a time when, after extensive experimen- 
tation, one may be able to state rather accurately 
the number of classes and the number in a 
class which a skilful teacher can handle satis- 
factorily in a specific subject. At present all 
that can be said of the results of studies made 
so far is that some teachers under some cir- 
cumstances have been able to teach large classes 
in some subjects so that the pupils seemed to 
make satisfactory progress as judged by an 
objective test. There has been little or no proof 
that teachers can, year after year or even for 
one year, teach a large number of large classes 
without exhaustion which, aside from a teach- 
er’s health, is bound to re-act unfavorably upon 
the pupil. 
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land trails in wagons carrying their families and 
precious worldly goods, eager to convert the prairies 
and oak-openings into wheat farms. In 1840 approx- 
imately 212,000 bushels of wheat were produced in 
Wisconsin; a decade later this had grown to more 
than four million bushels, and the ‘golden year” of 
1860 poured forth a harvest of 27 to 30 million 
bushels. 


Livestock Industry Most Important 


But wheat was not destined to be the chief source 
of Wisconsin’s farm wealth. Gradually there has been 


to the growing of such grains as corn, rye, flax and 
barley. Wisconsin’s emphasis upon dairy production 
brought with it a demand for silage, and this in turn 
served to encourage the cultivation of corn even 
north of the southern counties, which were normally 
part of the great mid-west corn belt. 

Other important grain crops are oats (exceeded 
only by hay and corn), barley, and rye. Naturally, 
as livestock is such an important part of Wisconsin 
farming, natural food commands a great deal of at- 
tention. Hay, both clover and timothy, is Wéiscon- 
sin’s leading crop, with the production distributed all 


, A University of Wisconsin test herd graz- x» 

ing on Hoard’s Dairyman farm near Fort 
Atkinson. Dairying in Wisconsin was given 
great impetus through pioneer efforts of the 
Hoard family which still figures prominently 
in promoting that industry. 








Despite the worst drouth in Wisconsi 
history, some substantial harvests of gr 
were possible as this threshing scene show 


A portion of 100,000 cherry trees in Door 
ru which provide an average annual crop 
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over the state. In a comparatively few years the 
alfalfa crop has grown from a place of minor im- 
portance to one of major rank in the state. Because 
of the needs of the dairy industry for protein hay, 
great efforts have been made to expand the produc- 
tion of this crop. 

Wisconsin is not generally regarded as a potato or 
tobacco state, yet each of these items are produced 
on a comparatively large scale. The commercial pro- 
duction of potatoes is largely limited to a few areas, 
particularly the sandy soil areas of Portage, Wau- 
paca, and Waushara counties. Tobacco, while still a 
production which brings thousands of dollars into 
the state, has declined in importance since 1918 as 
Southern-grown tobacco has gradually curtailed the 
Wisconsin output. 


Famous Fruit Areas 


Fruit culture is one of Wisconsin’s secondary 
activities, yet Door county cherries probably carry 
the state’s name farther beyond its own borders than 
any other grown product. A vast expanse of 10,000 
trees on the peninsula ridge supplies an average 
annual crop of about 12,000,000 pounds. Bayfield 
county also raises a considerable commercial cherry 
crop. 

Systematic culture of the once wild, swamp cran- 
berry has added another item to Wisconsin’s long 
list of diversified products. Wood, Jackson, Monroe, 
and Juneau counties supply the major portion of the 
crop, while Washburn, Price, and Barron counties 
contribute 40,000 barrels annually to the national 
market. 

While nearly every farm in Wisconsin has its own 
apple orchard the finest apple growing areas of the 
state are the Kickapoo valley, (especially the hills 
above Gays Mills) and Door county where the fame 
of the cherry blossoms over-shadow the fact that this 
county actually leads the state in apple production, 
with Dane, Marathon, Waukesha, and Bayfield coun- 
ties following closely. The 1935 bumper crop of 
2,520,000 bushels indicates that Wisconsin apples 
“keep the doctor away” in many homes beyond the 
borders of the state. 

As stated before, livestock is Wisconsin's main 
agricultural product. There are about 3,200,000 head 
of dairy cattle on Wisconsin farms of which only a 
small proportion are raised for the beef market. The 
number of hogs has declined since the 1932 peak of 
1,658,000, but there were still 1,234,000 in 1936. 
The concentration of hog production is in the south- 
ern part of the state, coinciding with the fresh milk 
and corn sections of the state. As poultry raising fits 
in very well with dairying—chickens consuming the 
by-products of milk—this industry has largely cen- 


on its farms 


thern counties 


county. 


A few of 250 feeder hogs on 
the Martin Wieland farm eight 
miles southwest of Lancaster. 
Raising more than 123,000 hogs 
annually Grant 
county leads in hog production. 


Cranberry harvest scene in 
Price county. Several other nor- 
have _ marshes 
suited to the growing of cran- 
pene but. pull —e is cen- 
tered principally near Cra’ 
Wood 


tered in the southern half of the state, with the total 
number of chickens on Wisconsin farms estimated 
to be 16,198,000 at the end of 1936. 

Fur farming has grown into a $20,000,000 a year 
business in Wisconsin. With at least 4,000 persons 
engaged in raising foxes, Wisconsin produces 40% 
of the fox pelts of the nation. 

Miscellaneous livestock production in Wisconsin 
includes 510,000 sheep with wool production of over 
3 million pounds, 532,000 horses, 7,000 mules, 2,000 
goats, and 112,106 hives harboring many millions of 
bees. 

If Wisconsin farms were laid end to end they 
would form a belt of land a little more than a mile 
wide around the middle of the earth. There are 
181,767 of them, with about 125,000 devoted to 
dairying, 22,000 to general farming, 7,000 to special 
crops, more than 5,000 self-sufficient, 5,000 special- 
izing in animals, 1,900 in poultry, 1,220 supplying 
the vegetable market, about 500 fruit farms, 400 
raising cash grains, and 8,000 being mostly part-time 
farms. 

Buildings on Wisconsin farms are generally well 
built and better maintained than in many other states. 
This is probably due to the fact that 73 per cent of 
the farms are worked by full owners, eight per cent 
by part owners, one per cent by managers, and 18 
per cent by tenants. Of the tenants, 39 per cent are 
related to the landlord. Wisconsin’s low tenancy 
compares with a national average of 42.4 per cent. 

In the national agricultural picture Wisconsin ap- 
pears well in the foreground. Statistics gratifyingly 
reveal an estimated $327,000,000 in farm revenue for 
1936, almost double the figure of four years ago 
which was $186,383,000. 

With an enterprising spirit befitting the people of 
a state which chose “Forward” for its motto, Wis- 
consin farmers have brought this commonwealth to a 
position of agricultural leadership they are deter- 
mined to maintain. Coincidentally, a large percentage 
of tillable land of the better soil types and geographic 
position facilitating easy marketing have helped Wis- 
consin agriculture to attain this enviable reputation. 


Note: The above material, and the material 
in articles to follow were taken from Bulletin 
180, Wis. Dept. of Ag. & Markets by special 
permission of the authors. “Wisconsin and Her 
Resources” will be a monthly feature. We hope 
teachers will use the material for class discus- 
sion and bulletin board display. 
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DIVISIONAL 
PROGRAMS 


Hurrey 


FEATURE SPEAKERS OF NATIONAL REPUTATIONS 


gor ay: Josh Lee, Harold Rugg, Rabbi 
Louis L. Mann, Charles D. Hurrey, Pittman 
Potter—these are just a few of the many na- 
tionally-known speakers appearing on the Fall 
divisional programs next month. Following are 
some of the highlights of the programs sent 
to us: 

The Northern Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion meeting at Ashland (Oct. 7-8) presents 
an unusually impressive array of speaking tal- 
ent, with Lena Madeson Phillips, past-presi- 
dent, International Fed. of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women and Associate Ed. of the Pic- 
torial Review, and Senator Josh Lee as head- 
liners for the opening morning session. In the 
afternoon the speakers will be Edgar G. 
Doudna, secretary of the Normal School Re- 
gents, and Rabbi Louis L. Mann of Chicago, 
who will talk on “The Teacher and the 
Paradoxes of Progress.” 

On Friday morning the association’s dele- 
gate assembly will meet, followed by a concert 
presented by the Ashland H. S. orchestra and 
a play by the drama department of the same 
school. The morning program will conclude 
with round table discussions. 

Speakers on the closing session, Friday after- 
noon, will be Professor Harold Rugg of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University and Charles 
D. Hurrey, secretary of the Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students, 
N. Y. City. The latter speaker gave an out- 
standing address on international feeling at the 
state teachers convention last fall. 

The Lake Superior Education Association 


meeting at Superior (Oct. 7-8) will have ma- 
terially the same headliners as given above, 
rotating them with the Northern association 
meeting. E. G. Doudna and Dr. Louis L. Mann 
will speak on the Thursday morning session; 
Miss Lena Madeson Phillips and Senator Josh 
Lee will share the Thursday afternoon spot- 
light with President Clarence A. Dykstra; 
while Dr. Harold O. Rugg and Charles D. 
Hurrey will be the headliners on the Friday 
morning general session. 

Several of the main program speakers are 
scheduled for the Friday afternoon sectional 
meetings, with the following as other featured 
sectional speakers: Dr. Harl R. Douglass, col- 
lege of education, U. of Minn.; and Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Pooley, department of English, U. of W. 

The closing feature of the convention will 
be a football game between Superior S. T. C. 
and Kansas State Teachers college of Emporia, 
Kansas, Friday evening. 


* 


The Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation meeting at Eau Claire (Oct. 14-15) 
offers Dr. Pittman Potter as headliner for the 
opening meeting. Until a few years ago Dr. 
Potter was a member of the University of Wis- 
consin faculty, which position he resigned to 
accept a position at the University of Geneva, 
Switzerland. As a recognized authority on 
world affairs and world problems Dr. Pittman’s 
address on “International Aspects” promises to 
be an outstanding feature of the convention. 
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DR. LOUIS MANN 
1936 State Headliner 








The second main speaker of the day had not 
been secured by the JouRNAL deadline date, 
but several exceptionally strong speakers were 
being considered. 
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Dr. Walter A. Anderson 


Ella Enslow 


The Friday session will feature James R. 
Pond, manager of the N. Y. lecture bureau 
bearing his name, and Edward Tomlinson, 
news and radio commentator who is a recog- 
nized authority on Latin American affairs. 
Pond will talk on “Celebrities I have Known”, 
while Tomlinson’s subject is “The Road to 
Riches in Other Americas’. 

As in the past, there will be a choice of two 
evening programs: one the General Electric 
House of Magic and the other James R. Gillette 
and his Organ and Chamber Music Orchestra. 

In addition to the features noted above, the 
round table programs will attract speakers from 
the U. of W., the U. of Minn., and state 
institutions in Northwestern Wisconsin. 
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The one-day convention of the Southwestern 
Wisconsin Teachers Association will be held at 
Platteville on Oct. 15, and will develop the 
day’s program around the theme ‘Enrichment 
of Individual Lives.” Headline speakers will 
be Garry Cleveland Myers, nationally-known 
authority on child problems, who will speak on 
“Building Personalities in Children”; and 
Karl E. Mundt, professor at Eastern State Nor- 
mal school, Madison, South Dakota, whose 
topic will be in keeping with the convention 
theme. Teachers who attended the state meet- 
ing two years ago will remember Professor 
Mundt’s appearance as a highlight of the con- 
vention. In addition to his educational work 
and speaking talents Professor Mundt is very 
well known in conservation circles, having 
been president of the South Dakota division of 
the Izaak Walton League. 

Both Dr. Myers and Professor Mundt will 
appear on section programs in the afternoon. 
Other sectional speakers of note will be V. S. 
Bond, vice president of a large department store 
in Madison; Dr. Deyoe, Platteville S. T. C.; 
Roy R. VanDuzee, officer of the Wisconsin In- 
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Prof. Stephen M. Corey 













KARL MUNDT 
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dustrial Arts association; Miss Rita Spring- 
horn, Wisconsin H. S., Madison; Mary Potter, 
Racine; Pres. A. M. Royce, Platteville S. T. C.; 
Paul Neverman, secretary of the W. I. A. A.; 
H. J. Kreckirk, Mellen; Prof. N. P. Neal, 
U. of Wis. Dr. Neal, a native of New Zealand, 
is an outstanding authority on corn culture, 
and has contributed a great deal to the scien- 
tific advancements made in this field. 


* 


“Education conceived as the agency of so- 
ciety for the development of socially desirable 
attitudes”, is the theme chosen for the conven- 
tion of the Western Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation, being held at La Crosse Oct. 14-15. 
The four general session speakers will be Rabbi 
Mann who will seek to answer the question 
“How Civilized Are We?’, Dr. Walter A. 
Anderson, professor of education at North- 
western University, whose topic is ‘Human 
Values in Teaching”; Professor Stephen M. 
Corey, U. of W., who will speak on the sub- 
ject “What About Attitudes,’; and Ella En- 
slow, who will speak on “The Little School 
House in the Foothills’. 

The following Wisconsin educators are be- 
ing featured on sectional programs: Miss Prud- 
ence Cutright (Kindergarten—Primary) ; Dr. 
Rachel Salisbury (Intermediate Grades) ; Miss 
Ruth E. Michaels and Dean Frank Holt (Home 
Ec. and Ind. Arts) ; Harry Merritt (Commer- 
cial); Dr. Alvida Ahlstrom (Foreign Lan- 
guage); Dr. A. H. Sanford (History); Dr. 
Ross Spangler (Mathematics); and R. S. 
Ihlenfeldt, (Social Studies). 

As a special entertainment feature of the 
convention Miss Ruth Lyon of Chicago, radio 
and concert artist, will sing at the general 
sessions. 


* 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Central Wisconsin Teachers’ Association will 
be held at Wausau from Thursday afternoon to 
Friday night, October 7 and 8th. The silver 
anniversary program gives promise of maintain- 
ing the usual high standard of excellence. 

The convention will open at 2:00 P. M., 
Thursday with assembly of two large sections, 
namely, the combined “‘A// Grades” section to 
be addressed, if plans do not go awry, by Miss 


Alice Keleher of Columbia University and the 
Junior Senior High School section at which Dr. 
Francis Leonard Bacon, Principal of the Evans- 
ton, Illinois, Township High School will dis- 
cuss ‘The Great Issues of Secondary Education.” 

On Thursday evening, the Central Wiscon- 
sin High School Orchestra, composed of se- 
lected members from the various high schools 
of the district and directed by Professor Peter J. 
Michelson of Central State Teachers’ College, 
will provide a concert. It is expected that this 
will be followed by an address by Floyd 
Gibbons of radio fame. 

The Friday morning program will consist of 
an address on “Brass Tacks” by Miss Lena 
Madeson Phillips, of New York, immediate 
Past-president of the International Federation 
of Business and Professional Women and As- 
sociate Editor of the Pictorial Review; a second 
concert by the Central Wisconsin High School 
Orchestra; and an address on ‘World Peace” 
by the Honorable Josh Lee, the distinguished 
Jr. United States Senator from Oklahoma. 

Friday afternoon is given over entirely to 
sectional meetings and the convention will 
close with a dance, sponsored by the Wausau 
Chamber of Commerce. 


























Miss Lena Madeson Phillips 


Three divisions to hear her—Central, Northern 
and Lake Superior 
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ROSALIND MEYER 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“Each child has a personality of his own; 
he has his own thoughts and his own form of 
expression.” —Prof. Cizek. 


| oes words contain the entire philosophy 
of Cizek, and upon these he has based his 
Art Education of children. It is from his fifty 
odd years of experience with children that he 
has reached these conclusions. Educators and 
students have had the privilege of visiting 
Cizek’s children’s classes and of talking to him 
in his: studio, but the privilege of having a 
three weeks’ normal course with him—listening 
to him lecture for several hours at a time, con- 
versing freely with him in his own language, 
observing him in his studio teaching his chil- 
dren, speaking to his teachers and little stu- 
dents, was a privilege allowed the ten students 
of the International School of Art; in Vienna, 
Austria, during the summer of 1936. My con- 
clusions come from observations made during 
the most interesting and valuable experience 
of being one of these ten. 

It must also be definitely understood that art 
has nothing to do with skill, exactitude, faith- 
ful repetition, or copy of nature or of a model 
—but that art is creative, and unique. Cizek, 
through his research of many years and his 
dealings with thousands of children, has found 
that there are eternal fundamental laws gov- 
erning the creative expression of children. It 
is interesting that these forms of expression— 
symbols, eternal laws of form, the mental 
working and the logic of the child—apply to 
all children in all times and to all peoples. You 
have but to take a group of drawings made by 
children and after observing the ever recurring 
“faults” in their work, you will readily dis- 
cover the special laws governing a child’s crea- 
tive expression. These “faults” are the eternal 
fundamental laws that Cizek has discovered 
governing a child’s creative expression. 

A child loves strong contrasts and therefore 
draws at right angles, which is the strongest 
and most pronounced angle in relation to the 
ground. The chimneys drawn by children on 
houses are definitely placed at right angles to 
the roof. People walking up a hillside are al- 
ways shown at right angles to the slope of the 


THE ART OF THE CHILD — 


BASED ON THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF CIZEK 


hill. Branches of trees are placed at right an- 
gles to the trunks. People are definitely shown 
at right angles to the ground. The subject 
makes no difference. These are but the work- 
ings of the fundamental law. 

The logic of the child is true logic when 
explained by the child. In every creative effort 
is embodied a sort of confession on the part 
of the child. The child in his drawings makes 
real his own desires, his unconscious hopes, his 
inclinations, his fears and dreams. These must 
be explained by the child, for only the child 
understands them. The child creates only for 
himself, and his art is distinctly apart from 
adult art and therefore cannot be corrected nor 
judged in terms of adult standards. 

A child will draw animals and indicate fur 
around the entire outside and not on the inside 
form. The child will explain to you that an 
animal has no fur inside. A child has no re- 
gard for opaque forms, as walls of houses, and 
he will show action going on inside the house 
as well as outside, for the life going on is more 
important than the walls. 

Feet and hands are not important appen- 
dages, but the action, direction, and extension 
of these are important in relation to some 
other object. An arm will be extended to carry 
an umbrella, to pick flowers, or to hold bal- 
loons or some other object. Legs will be ex- 
tended to indicate movement. Animals, fish, 
and people have the same type of face. All 
children understand these symbols, and they 
do not need to be explained to them. In deal- 
ing with children one readily recognizes these 
symbols. Explanation is only needed to adults 
who do not understand. 

The one question is asked, ‘When should a 
child be taught how to draw?” The answer 
Cizek gives is that as soon as the child loses 
its creative ability then it may receive training 
in drawing. Cizek believes that every person 
should be able to draw as well as to read or 
write, but drawing has nothing to do with 
creative art. The important thing to remember 
about every child’s drawing is that it acquires 
value only through its quality of self-expres- 
sion, and each drawing has value only in its 
relation to the individual child who created 
it. Cizek said that ‘there are enough artists in 
the world. What we need is to see beauty in 
daily life.” Where can one find more beauty 
than in the soul of a little child? Where can 
a better manifestation of this beauty be found 
than that expressed in the art of the child? 
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HAVE YOU SUGGESTIONS FOR EFFECTIVE PROGRAM ASSEMBLIES? 


* 


HELEN R. McNALLY 
New Richmond 


[AVE you, fellow instructors of Wisconsin 
schools, found that there are times when 
original or semi-original ideas or motifs are 
lacking when faced with the proposition of 
putting on an interesting program for your 
high school assemblies? I have, especially for 
historical programs that must be given annual 
legal observance. 

My Se pager is that we instructors pool 
and publish in the Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation various types of programs that have been 
tried and found interesting to our own assem- 
blies, thus simplifying the problem of assem- 
blies for all of us. 

The suggestion I laid before the staff of the 
Journal was that they reserve a page each 
month for outlines or plans of programs that 
we submit to them. 

Naturally, for such an idea to blossom and 
take hold, we must have interest and positive 
action. The aim is to publish suggestive plans 
sent in by teachers on all types of programs, 
such as pep assemblies, historical figures, con- 
servation, Wisconsin holidays that should be 
remembered and honored, and others for pure 
entertainment. When and if vitality, original- 
ity, or punch is lacking in our program, interest 
lags and the time spent becomes detrimental 
tather than beneficial to the assembled group. 

The aim of programs is entertainment, ap- 
preciation, instruction, or all elements com- 
bined. The idea back of school assemblies is 
excellent for correct habit formation of the 
audience proper, development of poise for 
those actively taking part, and development 
of responsibility in the way of student activity 
of those in charge of the program. 

New Richmond High school has a threefold 
plan in operation for assembly programs. (1) 
General Planning Board composed of 5 mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. (Block out and make 
assignments for the year) (2) Pep Assemblies 
under directed supervision of students. (3) 
Exchange Programs with various schools in 
surrounding locality. 

Our school places the responsibility for pep 
assemblies for football, basketball, and foren- 
sics in the hands of selected students. They 
submit for criticism their outlined idea to 


any teacher they choose. This plan brings into 
play their originality, develops responsibility, 
and teaches them to observe and evaluate their 
own programs in light of the response of their 
own age-groups. The plan has worked itself 
into something valuable to them and relieves 
the load from the staff. 

The New Richmond High school has for the 
past two years sponsored an exchange program 
with various schools within a circuit of 30 
miles. Last year the exchange program circuit 
was worked out between five schools, New 
Richmond, Stillwater, Hudson, River Falls, 
and Ellsworth, while this year we again main- 
tained contact with those of the previous year, 
and broadened our contacts by including Me- 
nomonie. The exchange idea relieves the pres- 
sure of program assemblies on teaching staffs 
and furthers the development of poise of stu- 
dents meeting strangers, adaptation to strange 
audiences, observation of other school systems, 
and establishes friendly feeling and cooperation 
between schools in the same locality. 

The Irish in our school have always cele- 
brated St. Patrick’s Day by entertaining the 
student body with an Irish program. We have 
found that members of the student body will 
come forward and offer their talents so they 
can take part under their nationality banner. 
Talents or abilities that we teachers would not 
have discovered come to light. This year the 
Irish have issued a challenge to their Scan- 
dinavian fellow students to entertain on their 
national holiday, so as next year rolls around 
we shall presumably have several nationality 
programs on our schedule. These should be 
carried out in national costumes whenever pos- 
sible for it stimulates interest, adds color, and 
furthers appreciation of the older land customs. 


Do you think the above plan will help to 
simplify the problem of assemblies for you? 
Do you think the plan or suggestion that we 
pool our programs and have them published 
monthly in the Wisconsin Journal feasible? 
Please give us your opinion whether it be posi- 
tive or negative. If you have a better plan won't 
you submit it? We are open io suggestion. 

If the idea takes hold and is found by ma- 
jority reaction to be feasible, programs should 
be sent to the editor if we wish to reserve 
our monthly page. The Journal staff will be 
the judge as to the choice and number of pro- 
grams to be published. Won’t you write in 
your response to the above suggestion? 
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Dear Friends: 


We all have a common interest—children ! 

If you are a TEACHER, you are finishing a vacation period which has 
probably been spent in making you a better teacher, in study, in travel, etc. 
But even on vacation, you have been constantly planning for that Fall term 
and the numerous individuals, whether large or small, whose lives you 
influence to so great an extent. 

If you are a PARENT, you are looking back over another vacation which 
you hope has been a profitable one for your child, physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. Now, you are looking ahead, planning for and with your 
children for another year of educational development. 

Every parent hopes for the best possible advantages for his child and also 
that his child will make the most of the advantages offered to him. Every 
parent-teacher parent realizes that this is best accomplished through fine 
cooperation between home and school. It is also recognized that intelligent cooperation between home and 
school is best achieved through a well-organized and well-conducted Parent Teacher Association. 

If you are a Parent-Teacher worker, you are planning wisely now, the best possible program for your 
association for the coming year. Many associations have their plans completed. It has been found well to 
have everything in readiness by September 15, for then home duties begin to press us harder. Because Parent 
Teacher workers are interested primarily in the child, we are anxious to have a program in each association 
which will: 

1. Bring the parents into the school to know the teachers of their children and so be enabled to better 

work out the child’s welfare, together. 

2. Give the parents a clear picture of the new curriculum so that as parents we can be more under- 

standing and helpful. 

3. Afford every child the security which only proper home and school relationship can give him. 

4, Bind home and school into a strong community relationship because we as parents and teachers are 

together preparing the future citizens. 

Let us feel that it is a PARTNERSHIP job! 


As your new State President, I wish all parent-teacher associations now affiliated with our Wisconsin 
Congress the most joyful and successful year possible. To those parents and teachers not atfhiliated, as yet, 
with this great child welfare movement, I extend a most sincere and hearty welcome to you to become members 
of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Most cordially, 





(Mrs. H. P.) Irma Rice Stoll, 
State President 








WISCONSIN PARENT TEACHER WEEK 
October 24 to 30 

October 24 to 30 has been set aside as a special 
week during which objectives, purposes, plans, pro- 
grams and activities of recognized Parent Teacher 
work will be interpreted to the public by the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers and its 
numerous local associations. 

The place of the parent teacher movement in the 
program of modern education is conceded. More and 
more the significance of home and school cooperation 
as a community resource is being recognized and 
these two great forces must meet the challenge of 
meeting specific community problems as well as 
specific educational needs. 

Throughout Wisconsin during this week there will 
be special programs, exhibits, discussion groups and 
school visiting projects aimed to stress the present 
urgent need for intelligent cooperation .of parents, 
teachers and interested citizens in the greatest 
National resource—the children of today. 


The theme for all activities during this week will 
be the one adopted by the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers at its annual convention as the 
theme for the current year, ‘Conserving Human Re- 
sources—Our Greatest National Asset’. 


DISTRICT CONFERENCES 


Parent teacher activities will hum from Septem- 
ber 27 to October 8, when Mrs. C. E. Roe, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be in Wisconsin to meet with 
Congress members, to aid in training leaders and to 
stimulate increased activity in desirable home and 
school cooperation and related community projects. 

Definite dates that are now scheduled are: 


September 27—10th District Conference at Ashland— 
Mrs. W. R. McCabe, Superior, Dis- 
trict President. 

September 29—9th District Conference at Eau Claire 
—Eau Claire City Parent Teacher 
Council is sponsoring. 
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September 30—7th District Conference at Stevens 
Point—Mrs. B. G. Fox, Stevens Point, 
District President. 

1—6th District Conference—Fond du 
Lac—Mrs. R. F. Hungerford, Fond 
du Lac, Acting District Chairman. 

2—8th District Conference—Marinette— 

Mrs. W. H .Giese, Coleman, District 

President. 
4—4th and Sth District Conference—Mil- 

waukee—Mrs. A. W. Einfeldt, Mil- 

waukee District President. 

5—City Council Conference (Milwaukee 
area) at Milwaukee—Mrs. Walter 
Block, Milwaukee, City Council 
President. 

October 6—1st District Conference—Kenosha— 
Mrs. Roy Swenson, Camp Lake, Dis- 
trict President. 

7—2nd District Conference—Madison— 
Mrs. W. A. Hastings, Madison, Act- 
ing Chairman. 

October 8 & 9—Regular Fall State Board Meeting— 

Madison—Mrs. H. P. Stoll, State 
President. 

Exact information concerning time, place of meet- 
ing and program details will reach local presidents 
as soon as plans are completed. In sponsoring this 
period of field service the Wisconsin Congress is 
eager to reach a large portion of its membership and 
must depend upon local initiative to see that each 
local parent teacher association sends a delegation to 
one a the scheduled meetings. 

Mrs. Roe’s wide experience in all fields of parent 
teacher work places her as an authority whose varied 
contacts in all sections of the country permits a broad 
and intelligent interpretation of the Parent Teacher 
movement and its place in the plan of modern edu- 
cation. Mrs. Roe’s conferences are famed for interest, 
informality and for the practical value of the infor- 
mation given. We anticipate a most valuable and 
interesting service. 


October 
October 
October 


October 


October 


* * 


WATCH US GROW ! ! 


The following associations have come into member- 
ship with the Wisconsin Congress since the May 
listing in the JOURNAL: 

Fourth Ward PTA—Eau Claire; Clara Barton 
PTA—South Range; Franklin PTA—Sheboygan; 
Stanley PTA—Stanley; Central PTA—Menomonie; 
Senior High PTA—Neenah. 


* * * 


HEALTH CORNER 


Watch This Space for Health News! 

Associations interested in conducting study groups 
in health—dealing with all phases of child health 
from prenatal care to adolescence—under trained lead- 
ership from the State Board of Health, should write 
Dr. Amy L. Hunter, State Board of Health for de- 
tailed information. Write and plan early so you may 
have the opportunity to use this service. 

Mrs. W. A. Hastings, 
State Health Chairman 





THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS GRePARENTS Ame TEACHERS 


RADIO 


Interesting, practical values, trends in education, 
and social and economic thinking, and many other 
current problems will be presented on the several 
types of radio programs scheduled by the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers this coming year, 
according to Mrs. C. T. Walton, State Radio 
Chairman. 

The National Program will develop the theme 
“Youth in a Modern Community’. Specialists in 
health, education, recreation, and allied fields will 
present their views and suggestions on Parent Teacher 
activities in behalf of children and youth, as they 
relate to the following subtopics: 

(1) Getting Ready for School, (2) The Home's 
Contribution, (3) From 13 to 20, (4) The Arts of 
Leisure, (5) The Parent Teacher Associations Look 
Forward. 

Time: 3:30-4:00 P. M., Wednesdays, beginning 
October 13. 
Station: NBC—Blue Network. 


State Congress Program 
Time: 3:30-3:45—Mondays, beginning October 4. 
Station: WHA-WLBL 
Theme: “Conserving Human Resources—Our Great- 
est National Asset.” 

(a) Through the Home, (b) Through the School, 
(c) Through the Community. 

In keeping with the theme October will be used 
to present Legislation—past and future—and will be 
presented by Mrs. George Chatterton, State Legis- 
lative Chairman. 

October 4—Progress in Legislation. 

October 11—Preparation for Future Legislation. 

October 18—The Citizens Report on Public Welfare 
—What it is—What it Means. 

October 25—-Major Recommendations from _ the 
Report. 


Wisconsin Congress in cooperation with 
“Homemakers Hour” 

A vital characteristic of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is cooperation among its mem- 
bership and departments. The Homemaking and Radio 
Chairmen are demonstrating the effectiveness of this 
cooperation by planning a radio program for the year. 
Time: 10:30 A. M.—Second Wednesday of every 

month, September to June, inclusive. 

Station: WHA-WLBL. 

Theme: The Livable Home. 

September 8—“It Takes a Heap of Livin’’—Mary A. 
Brady, Extension Nutritionist, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Homemaking 
Chairman, Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

October 13—‘‘A Parent-Teacher Mother’s Day’— 
Mrs. H. P. Stoll, President of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

(Complete information on other programs 
with P. T. A. sponsorship in your packets. 
Look for them!) 
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TRAIN TRIPS FOR FIRST GRADERS 


EVELYN L. ARNESON 
Primary Teacher, Maiden Rock 


F SOMETIME you want to feel like “Mother 

Goose” or “The Old Woman in the Shoe’, 
just board the train with twenty-five young- 
sters between the ages of five and eight for 
their first train ride. Our lengthy journey was 
only six miles, the distance from Maiden Rock 
to Stockholm—but what a ride! 

Every youngster was “burbling” over with 
pep and anxiety; because for the past few 
weeks we had discussed and motivated our 
work to aid and create interests for our trip 
which we planned to take on one of the first 
nice days. Pictures, stories, and incidents were 
brought in and discussed by the youngsters. All 
this was making our plot a living situation. 

We decided on Wednesday to take our little 
sojourn on Thursday. At one glance, one could 
tell that some extra event was happening that 
day. Each youngster was dressed especially for 
the occasion, carrying the little purse or pocket 
book which, for a long time, he had wanted to 
really use. This was an opportunity, as the ex- 
pense for each individual would amount to 
twelve cents for the round trip. 

To start the day right, we had our pictures 
taken. Then we walked to the depot a bit early ; 
so that we should have time to purchase our 
tickets individually, and still have time to look 
around the depot before our train left at 10:15. 

To make the situation more realistic, each 
child purchased his own ticket. The train fare 
was seven cents, and as almost all the young- 
sters had brought dimes, they had to wait for 
the agent to return their change. Each one was 
given the responsibility of keeping his ticket 
and giving it to the conductor when he was 
on the train. I told them not to give their tick- 
ets to the man who helped them on the train, 
but to the conductor who would come and ask 
for their tickets after they were seated. Doro- 
thy, a little second grade girl, came up to me 
very concerned, because she read on her ticket, 





“give to the first conductor,” and wasn’t the 
man who would help her on the train a con- 
ductor? After telling her that he wasn’t, she 
was relieved and quietly sat down to wait, 
however, still reading and re-reading her ticket. 

There was an excited little group when the 
train approached, whistling around the bend. 
Of course, everyone wanted to get on first, but 
as each one had been assigned to be with a 
partner, they patiently waited for their turn. 
The mothers of two youngsters went along to 
keep watch of the little folks. 

When we got in the train, there was a still- 
ness which lasted a minute or two while each 
youngster observed the surroundings. Then the 
conductor came; as he took each ticket, he had 
some comment. They liked this and were care- 
ful to stay sitting in the seats, as the conductor 
had instructed them, until the train had com- 
pletely stopped at Stockholm. 

Too soon came the end of our little sojourn. 
As we got off the train and watched it leave, 
the chief comment was, “I wish we could have 
ridden further.” 

We now walked a couple of blocks to the 
Stockholm school, where we arranged to get 
acquainted with the primary room pupils, and 
play a few games together. My youngsters 
liked especially the playground equipment, as 
it was different from ours. Then after going 
through the building, we met our school bus 
which was to come after us at 11:30 and take 
us home by noon. A few minutes before 
twelve, we were home again at Maiden Rock— 
the end of a perfect forenoon. 


* 


A SOCIALIZED PROCEDURE IN GENERAL 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


CARL L. JOHNSON 
Supervising Principal, Clear Lake 


AS AN attempt to enlist wholesome student 
interest in Business Training we used a 
socialized procedure in the ninth grade, and the 
unquestioned success of our experiment 
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prompts us to record it, should it be of interest 
as a suggested classroom procedure for other 
Wisconsin schools. True, due to the absence 
of the usual experimental and control group. 
our study lacked certain elements usually attrib- 
uted to research, yet in so far as the method 
appeared to facilitate pupil learning and 
achievement, it may have some elements of 
merit worthy of further study. 

Dividing the lesson into logical units of 
study the teacher assigned a leader for each 
part. He was urged to outline his part of the 
unit, prepare questions for pupil discussion, 
and gather outside material which might 
broaden the scope of the unit. All leaders 
went over their units with the teacher before 
presentation, so that questions would be per- 
tinent and within the capacity of the pupils in 
the class. Throughout, the work of the leaders 
was closely supervised, but when the actual 
presentation took place the leaders conducted 
the discussion, with the teacher guiding the 
general trend of the lesson so that the con- 
tents would not lead the students too far afield. 
In directing questions to the rest of the class 
the leaders did not call on volunteers until 
two students had failed to answer the question 
given. In case the two pupils called upon did 
not satisfy the leader of the unit volunteers 
were called upon to correct errors or give addi- 
tional information. After members of the class 
asked questions and gave additional informa- 
tion the leader summarized the discussion and 
gave what additional information he had which 
was not previously presented. Then the teacher 
asked questions by way of emphasizing essen- 
tials not clearly brought out in the discussion. 


Summary 


The apparent results of this method deserve 
attention. (1) The specific training in deter- 
mining the questions one must develop in or- 
der to obtain an adequate understanding of a 
topic and in reading an entire block of mate- 
rial through for its general plan apparently re- 
sults in a more thorough comprehension of the 
subject matter than does undirected study on 
the same material. This conclusion seems to 
have some validity, because the leaders invari- 
ably obtained higher marks on the unit test, 
than did the other members of. the class. 
(2) Greater activity is apparent within the 
group. The class as a whole made greater use 


of collateral material in order to meet the 
challenges of their: class mates. (3) Greater 
motivation is indicated than when the recita- 
tions were largely teacher conducted. (4) 
Training the pupil to make various types of 
analyses of the subject matter, tends to in- 
crease the ability of the pupil to interpret and 
reproduce what he reads. 

One of the interesting observations is that 
the pupil leaders of greater mental capacity 
are not as easily satisfied with answers given, 
but more often insist on greater depth and 
breadth of response. 


* 


OUR PET SHOW 
MAE NITZE 


Yorn culminating activity of a unit on pets 
in the third grade at the Roosevelt school, 
Manitowoc, last spring was an indoor Pet 
Show. The children read many stories about 
pets and their care. Since many of the children 
had pets and were eager to bring them to 
school, it was decided to have a pet show. 
The two weeks before the show were busy 
weeks. Large posters were made to advertise 
the show and were posted around the building. 
All of the boys and girls were invited to ex- 
hibit their pets. The pets had to be registered 
in the Third Grade where the show was to 
take place. Prizes were to be awarded for the 
three best cages and the three best pets. Pro- 
grams were made in which were listed all the 
pets entered in the show. A letter was sent to 
Mr. Dethloff, Superintendent of the Humane 
Society of Milwaukee, inviting him to talk to 
us on the care of pets and to be the judge. 

















Short on Pedigree But Long on Love 
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The children also prepared an appropriate 
program. ,; 

The biggest problem was to get enough 
cages. Each child had to provide a box for his 
pet. Orange crates seemed to be the only boxes 
available. The children took the inside boards 
out, nailed some strips across the openings and 
then trimmed them with paper. However, a 
few wire cages were available. 

The show started at one o'clock. As soon as 
each pet was put in the cage, the bars were 
nailed securely. The owners stayed near the 
dogs that were uneasy. A summary of the en- 
tries showed twenty-eight dogs, a pig, a rabbit, 
(with six babies), five cats (one mother cat 
had three baby kittens), five pigeons, six chick- 
ens, and one goldfish. 

The parents came for the program which 
started at two o'clock. Mr. Dethloff showed 
two very good films. One illustrated the activ- 
ities of the humane society and the other 
showed how a pet saved the life of his master. 
In his talk to the children, Mr. Dethloff out- 
lined the points essential in judging a pet. 
They were, the weight, the condition of the 
coat, the teeth and the way the pet looks at 
you. He emphasized the fact that these items 
wete indicative of the care and attention given 
the pet by the owner. Some of the third grade 
boys told stories from the book, “Dog Heroes 
of Many Lands” by Sarah Noble Ives. Other 
children told the stories that had been previ- 
ously written by the class on the care of dogs, 
cats, rabbits, and mice. Some of the children 
recited suitable poems and others sang solos 
about pets. 

Following the program the parents were in- 
vited up to the third grade room to witness the 
judging of the pets. 

We hope to have a pet show again next 
year, but would like an auditorium in which 
to display the pets as a class room is too small 
to make a good showing. Also we hope to 
get uniform cages from the county fair com- 
mittee. These also can be trimmed and they 
will be much more comfortable for the pets. 
It will also display the pets to better 
advantage. 

A pet show should be an annual event. It is 
important in the life of a child to learn how 
to care for pets. It is a means of character 
building, a way of teaching health habits and 
a means of interesting the child in everyday 
life and experiences. 


ORIGINAL STORIES ABOUT PETS 
Dogs 


There are many kinds of dogs. Some are large and 
some are small. The small dogs are best for in the 
city, because they don’t need as much exercise. If 
you have a dog be kind to him and make him com- 
fortable. If he sleeps in the house make him a soft 
bed in a warm corner. If he sleeps outside have an 
air and water proof house for him. Be sure to clean 
his bed once a week. If your dog is full grown, feed 
him once a day. Always give him a variety of food. 
Always wash his dish after meals and don’t have 
tin dishes. 

Teach your dog good manners. No one likes a 
spoiled dog any more than they like a spoiled child. 
Every boy and girl should have a pet of some kind 
to take care of. 


Mice 


There are not many people who realize what a 
delightful pet a white rat or mouse can be. They are 
friendly and love to be near their young master. 
They can be taught to bé as clean in the house as a 
dog or cat. They can also be taught to come when 
they are called. If you have a white mouse just pet 
it, don’t squeeze it. 


POEMS THE CHILDREN LIKED THE BEST 


Don’ts 


Do not keep your pets too warm, 
Frequent hugging does them harm; 
Don’t forget to give them drink, 
Water is the best, I think. 

Don’t neglect them for your play, 
Eating time comes every day! 
Don’t forget the feeding pan 

Must be kept quite spick and span. 
When to other lands you roam 
Don’t leave pets to starve at home. 


My Dog 


I think my dog’s the nicest beast! 
He never squabbles in the least, 

Nor tells me what I ought to do; 

I love a friend like ,that, don’t you? 


He likes the games I choose, the best, 

And does not want to stop and rest; 
He runs beside me when I walk, 
And never tells me not to talk. 


Of course I have to treat him well, 

You see he can’t complain or yell. 
He must be watered too, and fed, 
And have a comfortable bed. 


But then he is so strong and true! 
I love a friend like that, don’t you? 
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A UNIT IN LITERATURE 


LILLIAN KROHN 
Marinette 


AN IMPROVED program in reading aims 
not only to develop good reading habits 
and to stimulate strong motives for reading, 
but it aims also to cultivate enjoyment of 
various kinds of good literature. 

In order to achieve the above aims we 
planned an experiment designed to lead stu- 
dents into wider and more enjoyable reading. 
Because enjoyment is one of the main aids to 
appreciation the subject matter of the unit was 
built around a theme of specific interest, namely 
‘Heroic Characters”. 

As the basic material, “Evangeline” was read 
by the eighth grade class. The interest in this 
heroic character was centered about evidences 
of reverence, loyalty, endurance, courage, 
faith, dependability and optimism. 

The activities of the unit provided oppor- 
tunity for independent thinking, another learn- 
ing product of appreciation. Expression of 
opinion not only benefits the individual but 
also the group if the student is asked to give 
his opinion and to support it with sound rea- 
soning. With this in mind the class discussed 
the heroic characteristics of Evangeline, the 
examples of irony, the foreshadowing in the 
prelude. The pupils were directed to select 
their favorite comparisons in the poem. As 
many as one hundred comparisons were chosen 
and listed in the notebooks of individual 
pupils. 

It is essential that the pupil who is to accept 
the value and worth of a selection acquires an 
understanding of the material. He must ex- 
perience vicariously the joys, sorrows, and ex- 
periences of the characters by means of his 
understanding. With this in view the questions 
on “Evangeline” were so worded that the pu- 
pils could not miss the meaning and they be- 
came a means of aiding the pupils in compre- 
hension. Thus, by discussion and by the activ- 
ities, the pupil’s interest in the reading center 
was stimulated and his own experience and 
thinking focused upon it. 

This finally led to the listing of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of some of our mod- 
ern heroes. Some time was spent in discussing 
whether it takes a greater man to be a hero in 
time of war or in time of peace. A suggested 
list of heroic men and women was compiled 


including such names as, Jane Addams, Wil- 
fred Grenfell, Louis Pasteur, Amelia Earhart, 
David Livingston, Charles Lindbergh, Florence 
Nightingale, Joan of Arc, and George Goe- 
thals. To motivate the reading such questions 
were given as, 


1. Who was the “Savior of Death Valley’ ? 

2. Who was the man that traveled 1900 miles by 
dog team in two hundred days below zero? 

3. Who fought disease in the jungles of Africa? 

4. Who became the founder of the American Red 
Cross ? 

5. How was France saved by a girl in the fifteenth 
century ? 


Thus the reading began. The amount of 
reading done as our study got under way was 
amazing. The turnover of books on our shelves 
went on at a great rate. Newspapers and mag- 
azines were read for examples of heroic deeds 
and characters, clippings of which were posted 
on the bulletin board. Pictures of Byrd’s expe- 
dition, of Grenfell, and of many others cov- 
ered the bulletin space. Several pupils wrote 
letters to Dr. Grenfell, Sergeant Yorke, and 
Dr. Dafoe, for information on their work and 
for their autographs. Autographs of Jane Ad- 
dams, Dr. Dafoe, and Sergeant Yorke were 
displayed and were the means of starting others 
on this interesting hobby. Announcements were 
made of radio broadcasts dealing with this 
subject. Special mention was made of the Jun- 
ior Nurse Hour, which gave interesting facts 
about Florence Nightingale. Among the most 
interesting reports was one given about the 
work of Father Damien in the leper colony of 
Hawaii. The moving pictures of Louis Pasteur 
and Admiral Byrd received their share of atten- 
tion in the interesting discussions. 

The end of our project produced some really 
beautiful notebooks, of which owners were 
justly proud. Many were illustrated with clip- 
pings and poems about their chosen characters. 
The notebooks also contained the activities of 
the core material, the list of heroic characters 
studied by the individual pupil, the short 
stories and books read about the characters, 
and a final piece of written work in which the 
pupil told why he considered his characters 
heroic. 

The suggested study, discussion, and activi- 
ties led to wide individual reading which in- 
cluded not mastery of details but shared experi- 
ences, and became the basis for opening up 
new fields of interest. 
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A HOME ROOM PROJECT 


E. E. BORN 
Principal, Longfellow Jr. H. S., Wauwatosa 





HAT should be the central theme for the 
W ireee room work during the ninth grade— 
that was our problem. The use of a “central 
theme” as an activity for study in the seventh 
and eighth grades had proved very satisfactory. 
During these two years the general themes 
around which our programs evolved were 
“Conduct” and ‘Safety Instruction”. There 
were six beginning ninth grade home rooms. 
During the first meetings in September, dis- 
cussions were held in the home rooms to find 
out what the pupils themselves were interested 
in studying. In order that the results of these 
separate home room discussions might be pre- 
sented to all groups, two pupils were elected 
from each home room to act on a committee 
to hear the results and to decide on a general 
theme. This committee met with the class ad- 
visor and each representative presented the 
views of his home room. The general phase of 
interest involved the “personal’’ and “‘educa- 
tional” qualifications that are necessary for suc- 
cess in some of the occupations and professions. 


A plan was formulated by the committee 
whereby each pupil in the class was to first, 
select the occupation or profession that he was 
most interested in; and second, write to or in- 
terview at least one person in the occupation or 
profession to find out what “personal” and 
“educational’’ qualifications each considered im- 
portant. In order that the questions asked 
would be uniform, the committee made out a 
questionnaire which included twenty-eight per- 
sonal qualities, the high school subjects offered 
in our high school, and the necessary educa- 
tional training, i.e., high school graduation, 
years of college training, years of business col- 
lege training, years of professional training, and 
years of apprenticeship. The person _inter- 
viewed was to check the personal qualities that 
he considered to be vitally important, the high 
school subjects essential in preparing for the 
occupation or profession, and the necessary 
educational training. 

Before the interview was made or the letter 
written, several home room periods were de- 


voted to a study of the correct procedure to be 
followed in making an interview and writing 
letters. Members of the home rooms partici- 
pated in mock interviews before the home 
rooms, and members of the Junior Business 
classes discussed and presented forms for good 
letter writing. 

The problem of selecting whom to write 
to or interview was easily solved for our met- 
ropolitan area provided a varied source of pos- 
sibilities. School stationery was provided for 
the pupils if a letter was sent. Pupils either 
telephoned or wrote letters to arrange a time 
for the interview. If no other could be ar- 
ranged for, the pupil was excused from school 
to make the interview. After the pupil had 
made the interview or received a reply to his 
letter, he gave a report of his findings to his 
home room, 


One hundred and thirty-seven pupils suc- 
cessfully participated in this project, and fifty- 
six different occupations and professions were 
studied. The results from each questionnaire 
were given to the class committee, and a sum- 
mary tabulation of the results was made and 
a copy given to each member of the class. 


During the second semester, we made a 
study of the personal qualities that were 
checked as being vitally important for success. 
The home room period was used for a dis- 
cussion of these personal qualities. Ways of 
developing the qualities were also presented. 
In some cases, pupils asked to take a person- 
ality test in order to determine some of the 
personal qualities that they needed to develop. 
The Brenreuter Personality Test was used for 
this purpose. 

The educational helps received from this 
project are: 


1. Pupils learned how to interview and write 
letters. 


2. Pupils were informed that the development of 
personal qualities and the acquisition of a cer- 
tain amount of educational preparation are nec- 
essary for success in certain occupations and 
professions. 


3. Pupils had contact with business and _profes- 
sional people. 

4. Teachers are better informed and better able 
to guide their pupils. 


5. The school learned what ‘educational’ and 
“personal” qualities it should emphasize in its 
curricular work. 
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THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


announces courses for 


FIRST SEMESTER 1937-38 

































PROGRAM SCHEDULE 
Grades 

Monday 9:30 A.M. Afield with Ranger Mec-_-_--- 5-8 

200P.M. Teailer Travels _..............._ 5 
Tuesday 9:30A.M. Story Time for Little Folks__Kdg.—3 

re eS Ee eee 5-8 
Wednesday 9:30 A.M. Nature Tales --.-.---------- 1-2-3 

2:00 P.M. Journeys in Music Land-_---- 4-8 
Thursday 9:30A.M. Music Enjoyment ---------- 2-3-4 

2:00 P.M. State Capitol Visits____.___- 7-8 
Friday 9:30 A.M. Picture Studies --....-.---_- 5-8 

2:00 P.M. Rhythm and Games -__----_- Kdg.-—3 

—TEACHERS— 


This Section Lists the Broadcasts 
for the Entire Semester 


PRESERVE IT! 





School of the Air drama 
group in Radio Hall Studio 


* 


Students listening in class- 
room to school broadcast 


* 



















THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL 
OF THE AIR 


Radio Hall, Madison 
September 7, 1937 
Dear Teacher: 
The magic of radio again brings aid and inspiration 
to your classroom. 

This booklet outlines ten series of broadcasts 
planned to assist you in your work. Some are favorite 
programs developed dur- 
ing the past six years; 
others are new. All are 
planned by teachers for 
teachers. 

In the broadcasting this 
semester a definite attempt 
has been made to correlate 
topics with units in the 
state course of study. This 
should provide a greater 
number of programs which 
you can fit into your class 
study plans. 

Now, an important an- 
nouncement! Definite reg- 
istration by teachers and classes is required in several 
courses this year in order to secure full benefits. To 
assist in using the broadcasts, School of the Air staff 
members and research workers are preparing lesson 
outlines, pupil materials, and reference lists for cer- 
tain programs. To get this free supplementary aid 
each class must enroll for the course and request the 
material. 

There is no charge for this extra service, but defi- 
nite enrollment is necessary to carry on special tests 
and experimental work. For the next two years, Wis- 
consin will be more than ever a nationally recognized 
laboratory for the study of radio in the classroom. 
On the next page is described an important plan for 
a study of school broadcasting which the University 
of Wisconsin will conduct. Yours is the opportunity 
to have a part in this project—to cooperate with other 
teachers and with research workers in a study of the 
place of radio in the school. 


How can the radio help you? What subjects are 
best for school broadcasting? To what extent are 
speech and personality factors involved in a radio 
program? What are the most effective techniques for 
classroom use of radio? How much do the children 
learn and retain? These are some of the questions to 
be studied. You'll want to know the answers. 


Your representatives, the Committee on School 
Broadcasting of the Wisconsin Education Association, 
are eagerly exploring this field. On this page is an 
account of their activities. Your professional organi- 
zation, the W. E. A., is also helping in another way, 
through inclusion of this bulletin in the WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Financed in part by the 
State Department of Public Instruction, this special 
bulletin goes to every member of the W. E. A. I urge 
you to keep this outline. It lists the full semester's 
broadcasts. 

As you listen to these programs, won't you please 
give the benefit of your reactions to the broadcasters 
and the research workers? They need your guidance 
and will be grateful for it! 





Sincerely yours, 


H. B. McCarty, Director, 
Wisconsin School of the Air 


THE TEACHERS THEMSELVES 


GROUP of alert Wisconsin teachers is ac- 
tively at work in the field of school broad- 
casting. It is drafting radio programs, forming 
course outlines, devising lesson aids, and plan- 
ning ways to assist in the Wisconsin Research 
Project in School Broadcasting. 


These teachers are members of the W. E. A. 
Committee on School Broadcasting. All are en- 
gaged in various phases of educational work 
and know the problems of the schools. The 
membership consists of: 


H. C. Ahrnsbrak, Principal Beaver Dam High 
School, Chairman 

Dorothy Batchelor, Dakota School, Milwaukee 

M. R. Goodell, County Normal School, Columbus 

Gertrude Hanson, State Teachers College, Stevens 
Point 

Jeannette Kuyper, Wilson School, Janesville 

Veronica Madden, Central Graded School, Portage 

Ernest May, Riverside High School, Milwaukee 

Lois G. Nemec, Supervisor of State Graded Schools 

Lillian Waehler, Franklin School, Madison 


This group, directly representing the inter- 
ests of teachers themselves, is planning a series 
of teacher institutes and broadcast demonstra- 
tions. These meetings are patterned after the 
institutes held last spring in Janesville and 
Stevens Point. Teachers have the opportunity to 
come together and observe a demonstration of 
classroom use of radio, to question and criti- 
cize, and to discuss local problems. 


Plans are under way for school broadcasting 
institutes to be held at La Crosse, Platteville, 
and elsewhere. Would you like to arrange for 
such a meeting in your community? The Com- 
mittee will welcome suggestions. Write to the 
chairman, Mr. H. C. Ahrnsbrak at Beaver Dam. 


“Individual members of the Committee on 
School Broadcasting are serving in several ways 
in addition to their group activity. Miss —— 
has arranged the new series, ‘Trailer Travels’. 
Miss Madden is preparing lesson aids and ref- 
erence materials for use with ‘Nature Tales’. 
Mr. Goodell is chairman of a special committee 
to study means by which the radio may assist in 
the teaching of conservation. This group will 
make a special study of the new series of 
broadcasts to be presented this semester by 
Ranger Mac. Mrs. Nemec, Miss Hanson, Miss 
Batchelor, and Miss Waehler are also serving 
as course and program consultants. 


These teachers and all members of the 
W. E. A. Committee are eager to experiment 
with this new educational medium of radio. 


You are urged to send them your comments, 
criticisms, and suggestions. 
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THE WISCONSIN RESEARCH PROJECT IN SCHOOL BROADCASTING 


O STUDY the value of radio as an aid to 

classroom instruction, the University of Wis- 
consin will conduct during the next two years 
a special research project in school broadcasting. 

The plan —— for a staff of radio spe- 
cialists and educators, with facilities for experi- 
ments, demonstrations, school visits, and ob- 
jective evaluation. Through careful observa- 
tions, tests, and measurements an attempt will 
be made to discover the place of radio in the 
school and to appraise its importance in class- 
room education. 

The Research Project, financed by a special 
grant, is backed by the interest and support of 
leading educational agencies of the state. These 
include the State Department of Public In- 
struction, the Wisconsin Education Association, 
the State Board of Normal School Regents, and 
State-Station WHA, in addition to various 
departments of the University. 

Experimental broadcasts will be set up with 
definite objectives in harmony with those of 
classroom instruction. The evaluation will be 
in terms of the realization of those objectives. 
Obviously this cannot be done on a compre- 
hensive scale without the cooperation of many 
classroom teachers, so an invitation is extended 
to teachers throughout the state to participate. 
If you would like to take am active part in this 
experimental study, get in touch with the re- 
search staff. It is especially important to register 
listening classes so that direct contact may be 
made and study materials issued. 

Already the Research Project has been gener- 
ously aided by members of the W. E. A. Com- 
mittee on School Broadcasting, as well as in- 
dividual teachers and school administrators. It 
is hoped that all teachers will feel free to make 
suggestions growing out of their experience in 
the classroom. In this way only can the experi- 
mental broadcasts be brought into close relation 
with the regular work of the schools. 

It should be understood that this Research 
Project in no way replaces or takes over regular 
functions of the Wisconsin School of the Air. 
The School of the Air continues as in the past, 
an enterprise carried on through Station WHA 
under the direction of H. B. McCarty and his 
staff. Certain programs of the Wisconsin School 
of the Air will be chosen for special investiga- 
tion and appraisal by the research staff; others 
may be the objects of general observation and 


study. During the first half year, the Research 
Project is largely concerned with preliminary 
studies, planning and preparation of experi- 
mental broadcasts, and setting up the machinery 
for evaluation. However, as will be seen in the 
outlines which follow, Wakelin McNeel’s 
course in Nature Study and Conservation and 
Professor Gordon’s series in Music have been 
chosen for a preliminary try-out of experi- 
mental techniques. Other programs will be 
designated for experimental purposes as the 
study progresses. 

Direct supervision of the Research Project is 
in the pe of an Executive Committee ap- 
pointed by Dean E. B. Fred of the Graduate 
School of the University, under whose general 
direction other University research projects are 
conducted. The Executive Committee consists 
of: Dean C. J. Anderson, School of Education ; 
Prof. H. L. Ewbank, Department of Speech; 
Prof. T. C. McCormick, Department of Sociol- 
ogy; and H. B. McCarty, Director, Wisconsin 
School of the Air and Station WHA. Prof. 
A. S. Barr of the School of Education has been 
named as technical adviser in research for the 
Project, and Prof. McCormick is acting as a 
special representative of the University Research 
Committee in the conduct of the experiment. 

The work of experiment and research is be- 
ing carried on by a staff of specialists, with the 
help of several graduate students working as 
research assistants. The personnel selected is as 
follows: 


Radio Education S pecialist—Lester Ward Parker 
Research Specialist—Lee Howard Mathews 
Script Editor—Gordon Hubbel 


Research Assistants: 
Margaret Anderson—graduate student in Speech. 
Margaret Baker—graduate student in Speech. 
Mrs. Jane Calvi—experienced supervisor of public 
school music, graduate student in Music 
Education. 
Burton Mac Smith—graduate student in Education. 


Members of the Research Project Staff will 
work together in the planning, production, and 
evaluation of experimental broadcasts, and will 
frequently come into direct contact with teach- 
ers at the listening end. The Committee in 
charge of the study feels confident that they 
will meet with a cordial spirit of cooperation 
among Wisconsin teachers. 
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MONDAY 
9:30 A. M. 


AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC 














ANGER Mac continues 
his popular talks, taking 
children afield with him to explore the world 
of nature around them. 

This year, the general outline of the series 
has been set up by a committee of teachers to 
follow prevailing practice in the teaching of 
Elementary Science and Nature Study, and to 
provide material on the conservation of natural 
resources particularly appropriate for use in the 
7th and 8th grades. There will be a definite 
correlation also with the state course of study 
in Agriculture for those levels. 

This series has been chosen for special study 
by the staff of the Research Project in School 
Broadcasting. The material in the broadcasts 
has been selected carefully to meet school needs, 
and the Research Project staff will devise means 
of testing results. The schedule of topics will 
be flexible this year. The time and emphasis 
given to various subjects will depend upon the 
reactions of pupils and teachers. But the whole 
series is planned to give teachers a background 
for their classroom teaching of the Nature 
Study and Conservation required by the State 
Course of Study. 

The course has been planned for a full year, 
following seasonal activities and interests so 
far as possible. On his trips afield during the 
first half year, Ranger Mac will arouse the 
children’s interest in such things as fall wild 
flowers; weeds to recognize, some to destroy; 
how plants travel, seed dispersal and seeds as 
foods for birds; trees in autumn, the falling 
leaf; forest seeds and seedlings, plans for 
spring planting; birds on the wing, fall migra- 
tions; deserted homes of native songsters; 
Wisconsin evergreens, forests of Christmas 
trees; prevention of forest fires, Junior Forest 
Rangers; forests as conservation agents, soil 
moisture and erosion; winter homes of wild 


McNEEL 


36 


Grades 5-8 


WAKELIN McNEEL 


WISCONSIN 4-H CLuB LEADER, 
CHIEF, JUNIOR FOREST RANGERS 


(A Research Project Study) 


animals and birds, forests as cover for game, 
feeding winter birds; etc. 

Detailed information and study helps in 
connection with each program will be sent to 
all teachers in advance of the broadcasts. This 
week by week schedule and the mimeographed 
study aids will be sent only to classes enrolled. 
It is important, therefore, to enroll your class 
not only to receive the study aids but also to 
participate in this significant Research Project. 

To enroll your group, write to “Ranger Mac, 
% Station WHA, Madison’, 
giving your name, the name 
and address of your school, 
grade number of students, 
and if possible, a statement 
as to how you are using or 
plan to use these radio nature 
talks in your class. The mime- 
ographed information sheets 
will be sent out promptly. 


— Schedule — 


September 27 

October 4, 11, 18, 25 
November 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
December 6, 13 

January 3, 10, 17 


Ranger Mac and his follow- 
ers in the virgin timber 


Wis. Conservation Dept. 
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MONDAY 
2:00 P. M. 


TRAILER TRAVELS 


Grade 5 


Arranged by MISS JEANNETTE KUYPER 


WILSON SCHOOL, JANESVILLE 


Presented by WHA Players 


AS. family steps out in a trailer to 
tour our country! 

This is a brand new travel series based spe- 
cifically on the course of study requirements for 
5th grade geography this semester. Its main ob- 
jective is to vitalize the content of geography 
on that level. 

The Thomas family, mother and father, and 
the ten year old twins Joan and Dave, set out 
in a trailer to visit the eastern seaboard and 
gulf states. Through their exploration and ad- 
ventures, the specialized work areas and cities 
of this region become more vivid and real. 
This interesting family will meet and talk with 
native folk of the different areas . . . they will 
glimpse the home life of the people and their 
environment . . . they will visit the business, 
industrial, and historical centers . . . and will 
bring into sharp relief the physical features of 
the country through which they travel. 

These travels follow closely the teaching 
schedule for 5th grade geography, and the se- 
ries is offered as a supplement to classroom 
work. But the dramatizations can be used also 
to enrich the teaching of unit subjects in the 
social studies requirements. 

Lesson aids, reference material, and specific 
correlation devices have been planned by Miss 
Kuyper and will be sent out in mimeographed 
form in advance of the broadcasts to teachers 
who follow this series. General correlation sug- 
gestions are listed here: 


Art—Make a Scrapbook. Each week draw 
scenes taken from the broadcasts. Collect 
pictures and paste in. 

English—Write paragraphs about each re- 
gion visited, telling important things 
learned and remembered. 


a 


Reading — Find addi- 
tional stories on each 
country. Have children 
bring them to class and 
read to the others. 

This course has been planned to meet a spe- 
cific need in Wisconsin Schools. Join the 
Thomas family in their travels by trailer! 





— Schedule — 


In New England 


September 27 The Trip is Planned 

October 4 Fishing off the Coast of 
Massachusetts 

October 11 Quarrying Marble in Vermont 

October 18 A Lumber Mill in Maine 


Middle Atlantic States 


October 25 Sights and Sounds of New York City 

November 1 A Salt Mine in Western New York 

November 8 A Trip Through a Pennsylvania Coal 
Mine 

November 15 Flaming Furnaces of a Steel Mill 


South Atlantic States 


November 22 A Carolina Tobacco Field 

November 29 Balls of Sunshine in a Citrus Grove 

December A Trip Through the Everglades 

December 13 a Fishing Off the Coast of 
Florida 


South Central States 


January 3 The Deep South Where Cotton is 
King 

January 10 Rice Fields and Cypress Forests 

January 17 New Orleans, Largest of Southern 
Ports 
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TUESDAY 
9:30 A. M. 


— the Story Lady 
returns with a wealth 
of new stories for younger 
children. Many of these 
are just off the press and 
will provide a real treasure house of story 
material for teachers. 





RASMUSSEN 


Story telling makes up an important part in 
the development and growth of little folks, 
and this series is arranged to supply that need. 


As in the past, the children will be called 
upon to respond to follow-up activities—pic- 
tures, cut-outs, poems, and other original work. 
This feature is an important part of the pro- 
gtam and one in which youngsters find keen 
delight. It supplies a wholesome outlet for 
creative abilities. 


In submitting representative samples of 
work, select the one outstanding piece from 
each grade. These should be mailed promptly 
to the Story Lady, in care of WHA, Madison. 


The stories this semester are listed in the 
schedule, with an indication of the most suit- 
able grade level. Variations are possible, ac- 
cording to individual classroom situations. 


Set your dial to “Story Time’ each Tuesday 
morning, for the wholesome enjoyment it 
brings to little folks. 


STORY TIME FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Kindergarten—Grades 1, 2, 3 


MISS CARRIE RASMUSSEN 


LONGFELLOW SCHOOL, MADISON 


— Schedule — 
Grade Level 
September 28 Story: Noisy Nora 
R (Hugh Lofting) 1, 2,3 
October 5 Story: Life of Mendelsohn 
(Mildred Anderson) 1,2, 9 
October 12 Poetry: Hiding 
Mister Carrot 
Whistles 
Hot Weather 
(Dorothy Aldis) 2,3 
October 19 Story: Skeeta 
(Marion King) Kdg., 1 
October 26 Dramatization: Chicken 
Little Kdg., 1, 2 


November 2 Story: Snipp Snapp Snurr 
and the Yellow Sled 


(Maj Lindman) 2,3 
November 9 Story: Bingo is My Name 
(Anne Stoddard) Kdg., 1 


November 16 Poetry: Hoppity 
Disobedience 
The King’s Breakfast 


(A. A. Milne) 2,3 
November 23 Dramatization: Epaminondas 
Kdg., 1, 2 
November 30 Story: Life of Christine Rosetti 
(Evelyn Glaesner) 1,2,3 
December 7 Story: How She Made Her 
pron 4,3 
December 14 Story: The Little Auto 
(Lois Lenski) 12 
January 4 Dramatization: Little Red Riding 
Hood Kdg., 1, 2 
January 11 Story: Tim Tadpole and the 
Great Bullfrog 
(Marjorie Flack) 120 
January 18 Story: About a Bee 
(Helen Torrey) 2,3 





TEACHING CRITICAL LISTENING— 


|t IS generally recognized that the average child 
spends a great deal of time each day in listening to 
the radio. Attempts have been made to evaluate this 
influence, and all agree that listening does leave its 
mark on the character of the child. 

The teacher, as well as the parent, has a definite 
responsibility in teaching the child to evaluate what 
he hears on the radio. If, as a child, he is not taught 
to listen critically he will be easy prey in later years 
for any suave tongued propagandist who buys his 
way onto the air. 

In listening to the radio the child should be 
taught to search out the true motive of the program 
and the auspices under which it is presented. If the 
purpose of the broadcast is to sell a commodity, let 


it be recognized. If it is to win converts to a theory 
or cult, let it be understood. With a realization of 
the motives even a child will condition his reactions 
on the basis of reason rather than emotion. Just as 
we teach critical reading we must teach critical 
listening. 


Listening tastes can be raised. Commendation for 
good programs will build an acceptance of more of 
the same calibre. Class discussions of what children 
like or do not like about certain programs will bring 
out most interesting comments. Such questions as 
what children think about ‘“‘children’s programs”, 
how much they believe of what they hear, do they 
react positively to sales blurbs, and whether or not 
they “don’t hear’ announcements—all of these will 
stimulate thinking. 
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LETS 


TUESDAY 


DRAW 


Grades 5-8 


JAMES SCHWALBACH 


WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE 


[HE proof of the og ... is in the draw- 
ing. The exceptionally fine drawings and craft 
work that you and your students sent in each week in 
response to this unusual series last year were tan- 
gible evidence of the success of these creative art 
broadcasts. 

They showed definitely that Mr. Schwalbach can 
bring out original ression in art in every child 
who takes part in tes Leswlonete and make it a joyful 
creative experience. Now—Mr. Schwalbach wants to 
extend his enthusiasm and ideas further. 

The main objective of these broadcasts is to serve 
as an introduction to artistic method, at the same 
time stimulating the imagination. This year, more 
emphasis will be placed upon the fundamentals of 
art, and upon guidance in craft work. When a child 
has participated in the broadcasts for fifteen weeks, 
he will have a basic knowledge of line, color, form 
and picture composition, and an increased manipula- 
tive skill in connection with craft work. The pro- 
grams can be used effectively in regular art classes or 
in schools where no other special art instruction is 
given. 

Special lesson aids will be sent free of charge to all 
classes which definitely enroll for this course. These 
lesson materials will include instruction sheets, a 
statement of objectives for each program, a list of 
materials needed, guides and diagrams, and sugges- 
tions for help during the broadcasts. I¢ is important 
that you enroll your class and secure these additional 
teaching aids in order to get the most out of the art 
programs. 

To enroll, write at once to “Let’s Draw,” % Sta- 
tion WHA, Madison, giving your name, the name and 
address of your school, grade, and number of pupils 
listening. Please state also what other art training, 
if any, is provided your pupils. 

This year a new method is planned for recognition 
and display of interesting work from all listening 
classes. The plan is much simpler than the Round 
Robin and will avoid the difficulties and delays of 
frequent mailings. Briefly, here is the procedure. 

Each class will send drawings to WHA four times 
during the semester as follows: 

1. Send all drawings resulting from the first 

broadcast immediately upon completion. 

2. Select the 5 or 6 best drawings in the class 
after each program and save them to be mailed 
to WHA on October 26, November 30, and 
January 18. (Have the pupils help in choosing 
the best from their class. ) 

In other words, send drawings or carvings after 
Broadcast No. 1, No. 5, No. 10, and No. 15. There's 
a reason for this. The broadcasts this semester are 
divided into three groups of five programs, each 
group stressing certain art principles. By collecting 
the Best drawings and mailing them as indicated, 
you will assist Mr. Schwalbach in the plan to give 
more specific comments on progress being made and 
suggestions for further development. 








Mr. Schwalbach with Studio Class 


Outstanding drawings and carvings from all schools 
will be chosen for a number of special exhibits to 
be made up. These exhibits will be displayed at 
teachers institutes, conventions, P. T. A. meetings 
and on other occasions. They will be available for 
your school at specified times, and you will be re- 
lieved of the inconvenience of maintaining a weekly 
mailing schedule. As in the past, work of special 
merit will win Honorable Mention on the air for 
individual pupils. 

Plan now to have your pupils share in the joy and 
experience of creative expression, aided by the in- 
spiration and motivation of this series of art broad- 
casts. Enroll promptly—and Let’s Draw! 


— Schedule — 
COLOR AND FORM 


Drop Me a Line (Picture Letter) 


September 28 
And tell me all about yourself. 


October 5 Old Sleepy Head (Based on Story of Rip 
Van Winkle) 
He went to sleep and forgot to wake up. 
October 12 Cut Away (Paraffin Casving? 
October 19 Dragons (Drawing) 
An’ fire, an’ smoke, an’ everything. 
October 26 Br-r-r-r, Are You Scared? (Hallowe'en 


Drawing) 
You will be—after this program. 


LINE AND CRAFT WORK 

Rain (Drawing—Line) 
So wet it runs off our drawings. 

He Almost Speaks (Puppet Making) 
We build him, and he lives and acts 
for us. 

He Almost Speaks (Continued) 

He Almost Speaks (Continued) 

Hip He Drawing, Marching Toys) 

nly in fun, but they look very stern. 


November 2 


November 9 


November 16 
November 23 
November 30 


LINE, COMPOSITION, AND CRAFT WORK 
December 7 To You (Christmas Theme—Stencil Cut 
with Crayon) 
We draw, we cut, and we crayon. 
To You, (Continued) 
Frozen (Drawing—Color, warm and cold) 
Our very drawing shivers. 
An Old Indian (Drawing) 
And he tells grand stories. 
Lines that Laug ameennen) 
A few tricks and you have a good time. 


December 14 
January 4 


January 11 
January 18 
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WEDNESDAY 
9:30 A. M. 


NATURE TALES 





HARGRAVE 


PGs series offers a beginning in nature 
study for the lower grades. 

This year, the emphasis is placed on fact, 
rather than on story. Interesting and curious 
habits are described to give children a finer 
understanding of wild life. The programs are 
planned to fulfill the aims of the nature study 
activity suggested by the state course of study. 

The series has been prepared by Miss 
Veronica Madden, teacher in Central Graded 
School at Portage, and Miss Jean Hargrave, 
teacher in the Kewaunee schools. The pro- 
grams ate presented by Miss Cody Noble, 
student in the University of Wisconsin, who 
was so well liked by the children last year. 
Miss Madden has prepared special teacher aids 
and pupil activities in connection with this 
series. These are available now, in mimeo- 
graphed form, and you may secure them by 
enrolling your group, with a request for 
Teacher Aids for Nature Tales. These contain 
discussion questions, check tests, follow up 
activities, question games and suggested read- 
ing for children in connection with each broad- 
cast. A general classroom procedure is sug- 
gested below: 


1. Discussion to Motivate Story (5 minutes) 
Title of Story 
Present pictures and specimens 
Personal experiences of children 
Follow up question game from pre- 
ceding story 
2. Story on the Air 
Set dial for best possible listening. 
Good reception is important. 
Ask for quiet listening. 
Encourage children to participate freely 
in activity patio by story teller. 
3. After listening period 
General discussion of story 


Grades 1, 2, 3 


PREPARED BY 


MISS VERONICA MADDEN 


CENTRAL GRADED SCHOOL, PORTAGE 


AND 


MISS JEAN HARGRAVE 


TEACHER IN THE KEWAUNEE SCHOOLS 


PRESENTED BY 


MISS CODY NOBLE, U. W. 


— Schedule — 


Bobby Box Turtle Grows Up 
Bessie the — Bee, and Her 
Honey Bee Subjects 
Fall Flowers—A Trip Out of Doors 
Annabelle Ant 
In their tiny buried city 
Underneath green grass and plants 
Live the clever little people 
That we call the ants. 
Frankie Fly, Our Enemy 
(A Health Unit) 
The Story of Bertha Bat 
Sally Spider and Her Cousins 
Don’t Be Afraid of Stanley Snake 
Sandy Squirrel’s Busy Days 
A hole in the log is the squirrel’s 
home, 
And a merry fellow is he, 
He works all day from morn to 
night 
As busy as busy can be. 
A Visit to the Farm—Cora Colt 
Ronnie Rabbit’s Clever Tricks 
He nibbles all about the bushes 
Or sits to wash his face 
But at a sound he stomps, and 
rushes 
At a surprising pace. 


September 29 
October 6 


October 13 
October 20 


October 27 


November 3 
November 10 
November 17 
November 24 


December 1 
December 8 


December 15 Bennie Beaver, the Lumberman 

January 5 Winter Birds, and a Lunch Counter 
The Chickadee, English Sparrow, 
Cardinal, Junco, Woodpecker, Nut- 
hatch and Crow 

January 12 Our Pets, the Dog and Cat 

January 19 An Aquarium and the Story of the 


Goldfish 





Check test—questions 
Suggested readings for children 

Miss Madden has worked out these correla- 
tion devices which she has found successful in 
her school. 

While this series is based primarily on na- 
ture study it may be used as a story time to 
correlate with language and reading. The 
re listed here and others will be given in 
ull in the broadcasts and in the Teacher Aids. 
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WEDNESDAY 
2:00 P.M. 


JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND 


Grades 4-8 
PROF. E. B. GORDON 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(A Research Project Study) 








EADY? All right—let everybody sing! 

Again this outstanding teacher gives in- 
struction and inspiration to boys and girls in 
the art of singing. Professor Gordon returns 
for his seventh year to share his musical pleas- 
ures and enthusiasm with young people. He 
teaches them the joy of singing together, 
while widening their repertory of songs. 


This year, the “Journeys in Music Land” 
program has been selected by the Wisconsin 
School Broadcasting Research Project for spe- 
cial study in evaluating radio programs for 
classroom use. Cooperating schools will have 
the opportunity ey taking part in a most 
significant experiment. Mrs. Jane Calvi, grad- 
uate student in the University School of Music 
and a member of Professor Gordon’s studio 
group last year, has been chosen to prepare 
lesson materials and conduct the experimental 
work. Definite attainment aims have been set 
up and an attempt will be made to measure 
results in terms of the pupils’ progress. 

Mrs. Calvi will serve as liaison between 
studio and classroom. She will visit schools, 
observing the broadcasts as they are received in 
the classroom, so that the programs will be 
based more directly on classroom reactions 
from week to week. Mimeographed material 
will be available for both teachers and children 
to ne derive the greatest possible benefit 
from the series. 


The songs this 
year have been se- 
lected from the 
“Folk and Art Songs 
for Informal Sing- 
ing’’, arranged by 
Augusta C. Zanzig, 
published by E. C. 
Schirmer Co., Bos- 
ton, and the ‘Folk 
and Art Songs for Informal Singing” arranged 
by Zanzig, and published by the National 
Recreation Association of New York City. 
With the instruction in singing, Professor 
Gordon will include rote singing, rhythm ex- 
ercises, sight reading, appreciation, ear train- 
ing and other elements in the teaching of 
music to children. 

It is extremely important that classes enroll 
for this particular series. A very complete 
portfolio of song material and study helps will 
be sent to each teacher who enrolls her class 
this year to follow the broadcasts. To enroll, 
write at once to “Journeys in Music Land”, 
% Station WHA, Madison, giving your name, 
the name and address of your school, grade, 
and number of pupils listening. 


— Schedule — 
September 29 November 3, 10, 17, 24 
October 6, 13, 20, 27 December 1, 8, 15 
January 5, 12, 19 





GORDON 





Professor Gordon conducting singing at annual Music Festival. 
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THURSDAY 
9:30 A. M. 


MUSIC ENJOYMENT FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


VERY child has the 

right to know true en- 
joyment through hearing 
good music. Through ex- 
88 direction, the young person can develop a 
ove for and an appreciation of fine music. 

That is the aim of this program. Mrs. 
Morphy again brings her wealth of background 
and experience in music to the radio. A grad- 
uate of the University School of Music, she was 
for years a supervising teacher of music in 
Whitewater, Waukesha, Janesville, and in 
Gaty, Indiana. This series may serve to help 
meet the requirements in music appreciation 
outlined in the course of study, or it may sup- 
plement your own teaching. 

The broadcasts, prepared by Mrs. Morphy, 
will be presented by members of the Experi- 
mental Staff, while Mrs. Morphy will follow 
closely the programs as they are received in the 
schools, basing her material on observations 
there and suggestions by teachers and children. 
The series will also be made the subject of a 
special study in connection with the Research 
Project in School Broadcasting. 

It is important to have your cooperation in 
making it possible to study this series. It calls 
for a definite enrollment of your class as par- 
ticipants in the programs. Visits to classes ol 
ing the broadcasts by Mrs. Morphy and mem- 
bers of the research staff will be necessary. 
This will give you a chance to take part in an 
important educational study, and also to make 
Suggestions for the improvement of the 
programs. 

To enroll, write at once (or as early as pos- 
sible after the first program on September 
30th) to “Mrs. Elyda M. Morphy, % Station 
WHA, Madison”, giving your name, the name 
and address of your school, grade, and number 
of pupils listening. 

Each broadcast, as you will see from the 
schedule, has a definite purpose and theme, to 





MORPHY 


Grades 2, 3, 4 


MRS. ELYDA MORPHY 


(Presented by Experimental Staff) 


develop greater enjoyment of music, and a 
finer understanding of some of the simpler 
qualities of good music. 


— Schedule — 


September 30 Getting Acquainted 
Teddy Bears’ Picnic 
The Bee (Schubert) 
Wedding of the Winds 
October 7 A Trip to the Woods 
Hunt in the Black Forest 
Forest Murmurs 
At the Brook 
October 14 Music Friends: The Piano and the 
Violin 
Narcissus—Waltz (Brahms) 
Minuet in G 
October 21 What the Music Suggests 
Marche Miniature 
Traumerei—Lullaby (Brahms) 
Spanish Dance 
October 28 Music of Make-Believe 
In the Hall of the Mountain King 
Witches’ Dance 
March of the Dwarfs 
November 4 Why We Listen 
Rondino—Minuet in G— 
Sleeping Beauty Ballet 
November 11 Let's Keep Time 
Gavotte (Mignon) 
Wedding of the Winds 
March of the Little Lead Soldiers 
8 Music Pictures 
The Bee—Lullaby 
The Waltzing Doll 
In a Clock Store 
November 25 Thanksgiving—No Broadcast 
December 2 Do You Remember? 
Minuet in G—Lullaby 
Rondino—March of the Dwarfs 
December 9 Memory Game 
December 16 Christmas Music Story 
Nutcracker Suite Selections 
March of the Top 
January. 6 Fun in Winter 
Sleigh Ride in St. Petersburg 
Skaters’ Waltz 
January 13 Who's Dancing? 
Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy 
Elephant’s Dance—The Top 
Dance of the Toy Flutes 
January 20 Your Favorites 
Program selected by the children 


November 


—" 
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1937 — 1938 
THURSDAY 
2:00 P. M. 


STATE CAPITOL VISITS 


Bb state government 
is not merely a group 
of remote bureaus, de- 
partments, and commis- 
sions housed under the 
capitol dome in Madi- 
son. It is made up of men and women whose 
job it is to serve our needs and guide our 
welfare. 

It is only when we understand these people, 
and the work they do in the employment of 
the state, that we realize the importance of 
state government in relation to everyday living. 

This series is designed to supplement the 
teaching of civics and citizenship in the 7th 
and 8th grades. By humanizing the state gov- 
ernment, the broadcasts will make it easier for 
children to understand the work being done in 
our state service agencies. 

The course is under the guidance of Wil- 
liam G. Harley, of the WHA staff, who will 
guide students to the different departments of 
government to talk with department chiefs. 
During the interview, the work of the depart- 
ment, the personality of the man behind it, his 
habits and hobbies, likes and dislikes will be 
brought out through informal questioning and 
conversation. These intimate in will help 
children to realize the very human aspects of 
our state government, as well as widen their 
knowledge of the main features of state service. 

Each year the state assumes new responsi- 
bilities and duties. The individual has been 
unable to cope with the problems of our pres- 
ent economic pattern, and the government has 
had to step in. More and more it touches our 
daily lives, and boys and girls living in this 
modern complicated age must be made to real- 
ize and understand these responsibilities if they 
are to take their part in the future of our state. 

That’s what these programs will attempt to 
accomplish . . . to bring about a deeper real- 
ization of our present day system of state serv- 
ice while meeting informally over the radio the 
leaders of today. Let’s learn of the many 
activities going on daily under the capitol dome. 





HARLEY 


Grades 7-8 


— Schedule — 


WILLIAM G. HARLEY, WHA 





September 30 A Trip Through the Capitol 


October 


October 


October 


October 


November 


November 


November 


November 
December 


December 


December 


January 
January 


January 


21 


28 


6 


13 


20 


The capitol guide takes us on a 
tour, we ask lots of questions and 
learn many interesting things 
about our beautiful state capitol 
building. 

Secretary of State 
We meet the state’s letter writer 
and book keeper. Who gives us 
the auto license numbers? 

The Legislature 
We visit the Assembly, where laws 
are being made. 

Attorney General 
The state has a lawyer too. Why? 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
The head schoolmaster, who guides 
our learning. 

The Governor 
We call on the Chief Executive 
of the state. 


State Treasurer 
The man with the big check book. 
We find out where he gets all the 
money to run the state. 


Department of Agriculture and 
Markets 
Looking after the farmer. Wis- 
consin is a great agriculture and 
dairy state. 


THANKSGIVING—No Broadcast 


Conservation Department 
Protecting our forests, fish and 
game; keeping our state beautiful. 


Board of Control 
The state has its own “cross to 
bear”. Looking after the criminal 
and the underprivileged. 


Board of Health 


How the state helps us to keep 
the most important thing in life. 


Bureau of Personnel 
What is Civil Service? 


Public Service Commission a 
We learn about public utilities. 


The Supreme Court 
Who has the last word? 
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FRIDAY 
9:30 A. M. 


FINE, informative 

series—offered to 
develop in the child an 
ability to see and enjoy 
beauty in pictures and 
sculpture. 

This course is planned to supplement the 
Picture Study unit in the Language work for 
the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th grades. 

Miss Lucy Irene Buck, Art Director for the 
Madison Public Schools, brings her years of 
experience in interpreting masterpieces of art 
to the radio this year as a regular part of the 
School of the Air. Through her intimate and 
informal talks about pictures and sculpture, she 
will out those elements that constitute 
true beauty in art, helping to shape young 
folks’ own judgment, while bringing a new 
enjoyment in this medium of expression to 
them. Children will become acquainted, too, 
with the leading art masters of the world and 
the beauty they have created for us to enjoy. 

Tastes in pictures, and a full appreciation of 
them must be cultivated before true enjoyment 
comes, and Miss Buck shares with children her 
own rich experience. 

During the broadcast, a reproduction of the 
picture should be plainly visible to each child. 
Otherwise, the programs will have little real 
benefit. If prints 3 x 4 are used, it is advisable 
that each child have one to study, whereas 
prints 8 x 10 may be used for a group of ten 
or twelve children. Colored slides or pictures 
projected on the screen will, of course, be best 
for large groups. Good colored prints in the 
sizes mentioned may be obtained at small cost 
from school supply companies which distribute 
prints from the Art Extension Press, among 
which is the Practical School Supply Company, 
1315 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Prints 
may also be secured from the Colonial Art 
Company, of Chicago. Since many of the pic- 
tures chosen by Miss Buck are those suggested 
for Picture Study in the State Course of Study, 
— no doubt have many of the prints on 

and. 








PICTURE STUDIES 


Grades 5-8 


MISS LUCY IRENE BUCK 


ArT Director, MADISON PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


This series may be used as a substitute for 
regular classroom periods in Picture Study, or it 
may enrich work now being done in this field. 
Miss Buck’s talks will guide children to real 
understanding of fine pictures, pointing the way 
to new enjoyment in art. 


— Schedule — 


October 1 “Bouquet” (Matisse) 
October 8 “Cornfield in Provence’ (VanGogh) 
October 15 “Behind the Plow’ (Kemp—Welch) 
October 22 “The Fog Warning” (Homer) 
October 29 “Santa Fe Trail’ (Young—Hunter) 
November 5 “The Solemn Pledge” (Ufer) 
November 12 ‘Minute Man”, sculpture by French 
November 19 “The Immortal Indian”, sculpture by 
Mestrovic 
November 26 “Men Are Square” (Beneker) 
December 3 “Madonna of the Chair” (Raphael) 
December 10 ‘The Magnificat’ (Botticelli) 
(Also called “The Coronation of the 
Virgin’) 
December 17 “Sistine Madonna’ (Raphael) 
January 7 “The Fifer’ (Manet) 
January 14 “St. Genevieve’ (Puvis de Chavannes) 
January 21 “The Night Watch” (Rembrandt) 





THE SCHOOL RADIO RECEIVER 


“POOR reception has ruined many a good radio 
program!’ The causes of poor reception are 
varied, some easily remedied, and others difficult to 
control. 

Select a receiver which is designed to give ample 
volume and tonal quality for cunts listening in 
a large room. 

Keep the receiver in good working order. Tubes 
and other parts will wear out. Have the set checked 
over by a competent radio service man at the be- 
ginning of each semester, and any other times when 
it does not work properly. Your service man can help 
in tracing down other difficulties such as a poor 
antenna, overloading, electrical interferences, and 
poor loud speakers. 

Avoid “extra” sets which well-meaning friends 
would give the school. If a receiver is not good 
enough for home use certainly it is inadequate for 
classroom listening. 

Do not require a class to listen unless you have 
good reception. Interference, distortion, and lack of 
volume rob listening of the pleasure which should 
always accompany a class-room broadcast. Insist on 
good reception. 
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AWYTHM AND GAMES 


Kindergarten-Grades 1, 2, 3 


MRS. FANNIE STEVE 


HEALTH EDUCATION DIRECTOR 
MADISON PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


ge rad gay tunes and brisk rhythms, woven 


FRIDAY 
2:00 P. M. 











into wholesome games that appeal to every — Schedule — 
child. pas bet 
? , ° ctober 1 Just Fun 
This series is planned to develop rhythm Some familiar games and rhythms, 
and bodily grace in young folks. It helps them, to help us get acquainted. 

; nding to October 8 Tap-Tap-Tap—A Rhythm Game 
too, to become camnal alert ma 8 Each child should have a 12-inch 
directions for play activities. ruler or an unsharpened pencil. 

Mrs. Steve returns for her seventh year to October 15 Dramatization in Rhythm—“The 
contribute her talent in developing rhythmic — mn ea ae 
activities in schools all through the state. Her Faerie before i broadcast. If 

: ss teachers do not have a copy, it 
delightful games carty out the play spirit that sony be otcued tema Mn, Savve. 
glows so brightly in the heart of every child. Qctober 22 Some Rhythm Puzzles 
Each child is encouraged in his normal desire October 29 Hallowe'en Fun 
to participate in the activities of the group. In November 5 be te eso AE 

one nee ss . ere shou e at least six Dalls 
addition to enjoying opportunities for social evallable—ennee, i pensibie. Tew 
adjustments, the youngsters gain in poise, ease, nis balls or rubber balls of any 
race, and muscular coordination size may be used. 
8g ? ee . al November 12 Some Funny Singing Games 

This year many new games are included. November 19 Listen to the Story of the Drum 
You will find here an increasing fund of ac- If there is a drum in the school, 
ee ; é - it should be where the children 
tivities to be carried over into gymnasium and can use it if they so desire. 
play time periods. Each teacher may add her November 26 The Dutch Children Teach Us Their 

iginali hat of the radio teacher. Games 
Se ee eee December 3 We Visit the Clock Shop 

Mrs. Steve is again offering to send out her A lesson in marked rhythm. 
musical story games in mimeogtaphed form. December 10 Some Winter Games 
These will be furnished to teachers who fe- December 17 Dramatization: What Happened in 
quest them to be used in their own classroom the Toy Shop 
work. Requests should be sent to Mrs. Fannie January 7 Let's Watch the Eskimo Boys and 
Steve, in care of WHA, Madison. Girls ; 

Di i cals ‘Is al January 14 Rhythm Riddles 

irect the play spirit = wal S along Januaty 21 The Three Little Pigs Have a New 
the lines suggested in these broadcasts. Adventure 











STATE APPROVED BROADCASTS—The Wisconsin School 
of the Air is officially approved for class-room listening by the State 
Department of Public Instruction and the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion. These agencies and the Madison Public Schools cooperate with 
WHA in presenting the programs. 
commercial and are heard over Wisconsin's own radio stations. 











SEPTEMBER, 


The broadcasts are strictly non- 
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BROADCASTS FOR RlGH SCHOOLS 


Presented under approved educational auspices in the 


WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF THE AIR 


September 27, 1937—May 6, 1938 


tee this year many high school students 
will hear and enjoy these programs as a 
supplement to their classwork. Alert teachers 
welcome the up-to-the-minute help the radio 
gives. 

For class-room listening it is recommended 
that teachers select only those programs which 
can make a contribution to the work to be cov- 
ered. When a broadcast is used it should be 
made an integral part of the day’s work and 
treated as such. 

The courses run for thirty weeks, with each 
program a half-hour in length. A_ bulletin 
listing the week-by-week topics in all courses 
will be sent free upon request to the Wisconsin 
College of the Air, Radio Hall, Madison. 
Because all schools do not cover the same ma- 
terial, or progress at the same rate, it may be 
necessary to shift some units to take advantage 
of certain broadcasts. This can readily be done 
by going through the topics listed in the bulle- 
tin and comparing them with the regular 
school course outlines. 


* 


Backgrounds in Agriculture 
Mondays, 1:30 P. M. 
How did modern farming come to be as it is? 
Here are told interesting stories in the growth of 
agriculture. By listening, young people on farms and 
in the cities can better understand the situation in 
which rural Wisconsin finds itself today. 


The Extension Faculty Forum 
Mondays, 3:00 P. M. 
In this series skilled leaders consider the present 
day social, political and economic questions which 
face the people of our state. In round-table discus- 
sions the pro and con arguments are heard. Timely 
state and national affairs are taken up. 


Following Congress 
Tuesdays, 1:30 P. M. 
Some of the oratory, the statesmanship, the tact, 
and the finesse of our national law-makers come to 
light in these semi-dramatized episodes based on the 
Congressional Record. Listen to become better ac- 
quainted with national figures and factional attitudes. 


American Life and Books 
Tuesdays, 3:00 P. M. 
This is mot the conventional type of literature 
course. Through selected writings, interesting stories, 
and pertinent interpretations we see how American 
political and social ideas are depicted in literature 
and determined by it. 


Over at Our House 
Wednesdays, 1:30 P. M. 
The “why” of typical household practices is shown 
in these sketches based on the life of a girl, just out 
of high school, and her scientifically inclined older 
brother. They experiment and learn that science does 
play a part in home-making. 


Know Your Child 
Wednesdays, 3:00 P. M. 
Teachers will find this of greater interest than 
will their pupils. Psychologists deal with child-be- 
havior problems which may occur in various age 
groups. P. T. A. groups and teachers’ meetings can 
use the broadcasts as program features. 


Music in the Air 


Thursdays, 1:30 P. M. 
This course aims to give a better understanding 
of the music we hear on the radio. It offers a wealth 
of interesting material on angles of music seldom 
touched upon. This is a new type of course to 
increase listening pleasures. 


Youth Looks Ahead 


Thursdays, 3:00 P. M. 
Here is a program by and for young people in 
search of an answer to the question, “what promise 
does tomorrow hold for the youth of today?” An 
expert commentator joins with young people in dis- 
cussions of pertinent questions. 


Contemporary World Affairs 
Fridays, 1:30 P. M. 
Just the kind of a weekly news-summary and inter- 
pevtatinn which every current-events class could profit 
y. Backgrounds of international affairs are discussed 
and further individual reading is encouraged. In this 
modern age we must be world-conscious. 


Better Speech 
Fridays, 3:00 P. M. 
Schools with speech teachers as well as those with- 
out can use these penpeemee to develop personal 
improvement in speaking. Practical demonstrations 
and explanations make students conscious of their 
speech and suggest methods of self help. 
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WHY RADIO IN 


THE SCHOOLS? 


An Answer to the Question 


a” E WANT a new teacher for our school. 

We don’t have any patience with the 
one we have now. She has a radio in class and 
turns it on during school hours’. 


So wrote a group of disgruntled parents in 
petitioning for the dismissal of a young teacher 
in a certain Wisconsin school district. What a 
pity! Here was a modern teacher, alert to new 
trends and eager to enrich the classroom train- 
ing of the children who were sent to her. But 
she was to be sacrificed on the altar of old- 
fashioned ideas. 


For those thoughtless parents, and for others 
too, we suggest a careful reading of the follow- 
ing article. It is quoted from the bulletin of 
school programs by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation: 


“It is the avowed object of the educator to- 
day to prepare children for life, both in work 
and play. In fact, the school is, or should be, 
part of life. The teacher has no longer to be 
content with instructing his pupils in classroom 
subjects; he is all the time seeking ways in 
which he can link up classroom teaching with 
life outside the school. Broadcasting is an im- 
portant outside influence on the development 
of the child. The teacher who brings it into the 
school is drawing into his service something 
which is part of the norma] experience of home 
life today. And, furthermore, apart from what 
the child learns in the process, he has his first 
experience of listening under guidance. He is 
likely to spend many hours of his adolescent 
and adult life listening to the radio. The 
teacher has a chance of doing something to 
train his power of selection and, incidentally, 
his power to concentrate on what is being 
spoken. 


Broadcasting is, therefore, something very 
much more than a convenient classroom aid to 
teaching. It is something which for social con- 
siderations it is impossible for a modern edu- 
cator to ignore. We have long been accustomed 
to accept the printed word as the teacher’s prin- 
cipal aid in education. Broadcasting brings in 


the spoken word in a new form, but though it 
uses a mechanical device, it is something more 
than a mechanical aid. In order to give its full 
service, it must be vitalized at both ends, at the 
microphone and in the classroom, by a human 
personality. No broadcast talk can replace the 
interplay of personality between teacher and 
pupil, but at the microphone men and women 
give their experiences in some form not avail- 
able to the school through the usual medium of 
lesson or textbook, and the success of the broad- 
cast will depend a good deal on how far the 
broadcaster can ‘‘get across” a sense of person- 
ality. At the other end, the teacher uses the 
material of the broadcast as one element in a 
scheme of work he has designed for his own 
purpose. The broadcast by itself is not a les- 
son. It gives the teacher, who has skill to de- 
velop it, new and invigorating material to use 
with his class. 

The essential demand, therefore, which a 
teacher makes of a broadcast is that it should 
provide something he himself cannot give, and 
supplement the work of the school on the 
imaginative side. It may bring history to life 
in the form of dramatizations. It may bring 
the traveler with first-hand experience to tell 
his tales in the classroom. And it may record 
commentaries on actual happenings in the 
world such as the launching of a great liner. 
Even without the aid of sight, sound can often 
suggest a vivid picture, as when a recent speaker 
took the listeners into a spinning mill in Lan- 
cashire and recorded what was going on. At 
the least, the broadcast can help the teacher who 
lacks special knowledge of, say, music or gar- 
dening, to get fuller value from those subjects. 
Throughout, the broadcast, if it is successful, 
will enrich the curriculum and bring into the 
school a breath from the world outside. It is 
for the teacher to choose which particular 
broadcast, or combination of broadcasts, can 
make the best contribution to his particular 
needs.” 


—Broadcasts to Schools, 1937-38. London: Central 
Council for School Broadcasting, 1937. 
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FOR SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL LISTENING 


I. Provide receiving equipment adequate for com- 
fortable listening. Poor reception can ruin the 
finest program. 


II. Make radio listening an integral part of 
school work. It’s a rich source of supplemen- 
tary material. 


III. Select programs carefully. Plan listening to 
correlate with scheduled work, or to motivate 
new activity. 


IV. Prepare the class to hear the broadcast. Se- 
cure maps, paper, or other materials suggested 
by the broadcasters. 


V. Focus attention on the program during the 
broadcast. Suggested motor, visual, or imag- 
inative activities need assistance. 


VI. Follow up the broadcast as suggested. Fit the 
rogram to the interests and needs of the class 
or greater retention. 


VII. Effective school broadcasting requires a per- 
sonality at both ends, in the classroom as well 
as at the microphone. The skill of the teacher 
in using the program is just as important as 
that of the broadcast in presenting it. 


VIII. Don’t make radio a chore for yourself or 
your pupils! Listening should be a pleasure. 
Don’t spoil it by too much formality and 


tiring routine. 


IX. Encourage listening by parents. Parent-child 
discussions form a splendid school-home carry 
over. 


X. Relay your constructive criticisms to the 


broadcasters. They are anxious to give you 
the best programs possible. 














TUNE IN YOUR STATE STATIONS 


O° oma <7 O 
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This year the Wisconsin School of the Air will be 
heard over a larger area of the state than ever before. 
Since last semester another major step has been taken 
toward the goal of providing state-wide coverage. 


WLBL has extended its service in the North. It 
has increased its power to 5,000 watts, moved to a 
location more favorable for radio transmission, and 
erected a new 450 foot tower (the tallest in the 
state). WHA, with its 5,000 watts power, continues 
to serve the southern half of the state. Together they 
reach most counties under normal conditions. 


“Where can we tune in the state-stations?” That 
is a common question. The first answer is that they 
cannot be heard at night because both are required 
by federal regulation to leave the air at local sunset 
so commercial stations on the same channels may 
continue their operations without interference. The 
stations are on the air from 8:00 A. M. to sunset 
each week-day. 


WHA operates on a frequency of 940 Kilocycles 
and WLBL on the 900 Kilocycle channel. Both of 
these are near the middle of the dial on the radio 
receiver. In relation to other stations their locations 
on the dial are indicated on the diagram. 


SCHOOL GROUPS 
WATCH RADIO 
BROADCASTS 


Each year thousands of visitors 
come to Radio Hall, on the Univer- 
sity campus in Madison, to see and 
hear broadcasts go on the air. 

Such a tour is an event children 
long remember. The Indian lounge, 
acoustically treated studios, micro- 
phones, control room, transcription 
equipment, recording machine, and 
the pipe organ are always interesting. 

Teachers are invited to bring their 
school groups to Radio Hall. 
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ON WITH 


JOSEPHINE BRIGHENTI 
Vocational School, Two Rivers 


EMEMBER the old Domestic Science room? 

It was a mysteriously forbidden place to the 
boys. Attracted both by the smell of cooking 
and a glimpse of the girls in their aprons, the 
boys used to come, stand in the doorway, take 
a peek, and then scurry wildly away if the 
teacher as much as looked in their direction. 
A few of the bolder boys might stand their 
ground a second longer, and this would give 
the teacher a chance to talk with them. She 
might graciously invite them in. And in they 
would come, smiling sheepishly, very much 
subdued. Maybe they would be forced into ac- 
cepting a bowl of corn meal mush! 

Quite likely this Domestic Science room was 
tucked down in the basement or up in the 
attic of the school. Maybe the walls were dark 
brown, and the tiny windows did not help 
much. But, if the room were in the basement, 
these windows were a temptation, for the boys 
liked to peek and maybe call down through 
them. The work tables were of light oak and 
arranged so as to form a hollow square. There 
was only one sink for twenty-four girls. This 
meant that there had to be a line-up to get dish- 
water and supplies. The last one in line was 
the slow one—poor girl! But all of the girls 
could come in for a share of sympathy when it 
came time for eating. First, the prepared food 
had to be brought to the center table for in- 
spection. Even where there was a dining room, 
lack of time and space prevented dining room 
eating. The girls had to sit on stools, with 
their knees pressed cruelly against the counter. 

What a contrast to the model homelike unit 
kitchens of our present Home Economics De- 
partment! In our Vocational school in Two 
Rivers we have a new one, in which work is a 
pleasure for the teacher, the girls, AND the 





THE NEW! 


boys. We have six complete unit kitchens, each 
equipped as in any modern home. The dividing 
partitions are a soft yellow green tile. The 
walls are buff. All the equipment is gleamingly 
white. In the flowerpots, the holders, the can- 
isters, and the garbage pails, there are touches 
of warm friendly red. Here the girls have the 
opportunity and the equipment for planning 
their meals and for regular table service. Each 
of the six kitchen units has its preparation ccn- 
ter, its clean-up center, its storage center, and 
its serving center. The girls learn not only how 
to cook but also how to plan, how to serve, and 
how to eat. The dinette table upon which the 
girls serve the prepared food is fitted with four 
comfortable chairs, and there is ample space 
so that correct table service is conveniently per- 
formed and the family members at the table 
may relax and enjoy their meal. 

Is it any wonder that the boys want to and 
do come in for work? There are twenty-seven 
boys registered for classwork in our glistening 
new kitchen. They respect it and the work they 
do in it. It is a gratifying sight to see them 
roll up their sleeves, do almost surgeon-like 
scrubbing to the elbows, use toothpicks on their 
nails, and submit themselves for inspection. 
Into their aprons they go, and then to work. 
These boys not only gain valuable training in 
nutritional requirements in food selection and 
meal preparation but they also profit by their 
course in Personal Care and Good Grooming 
and in their study of Family Relationships. 

There are also thirty-five Vocational school 
gitls who have the fun of working in these 
new kitchens. These girls take a course in all 
phases of Home Making, thus fitting them- 
selves as future homemakers. Besides, 125 
youngsters from the seventh and eighth grades 
of the three parochial schools come in twice a 
week. 

And so the old gives way to the new. And 
kitchens march modernly on! 
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Laugh and The 


Retorts Various 
“I've a friend I'd like you girls to meet.” 
Athletic Girl: ‘““What can he do?” 
Chorus Girl: ‘How much has he?” 
Literary Girl: “What does he read?” 
Society Girl: ‘Who are his family?” 
Religious Girl: ‘What church does he belong to?” 
College Girl: ‘Where is he?” 

—Gargoyle 


And Then He Sneezed 


“Name?” queried the immigration official. 
“Sneeze,” replied the Chinese proudly. 
The official looked hard at him. “Is that your 
Chinese name?” he asked. 

“No, Melican name,” said the Oriental blandly. 
“Then let’s have your native name.” 
“Ah Choo.” 

—Log 


Mistaken Identity 


Prospective Tenant to Landlord: “Nice place you 
have here. Is it free from cockroaches?” 
Landlord: ‘There isn’t a single one around.” 
Voice from the Alley: “Correct, they're all married 
and have children.” 
—Banter 


Proof 


“Do you really think that college develops the 
mind ?” 

“I certainly do. Who but a college boy could think 
up so many different ways to ask for money?” 


Occurs Annually 


In the Spring a young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to his exams. 
Till the end he laughs at study; 
Then he settles down and crams. 
—Yellow Jacket 


You’ll Like It 


Newly: “What is this lump in the cake?” 
Wed: “Dearest, it’s cottage pudding and that must 
be the foundation.” 
—California Pelican 


Well—Yes! 


“Did you know, dear, that that tunnel we just 
passed through was two miles long and cost 
$12,000,000?” asked the young man of his sweetheart. 

“Oh really?” she replied, as she started to re- 
arrange her dishevelled hair. “Well, it was worth it, 
wasn't it?” 

—Battalion 


Preparedness 
Nature is a wonderful thing! A million years ago 
she didn’t know we were going to wear spectacles, 


yet look at the way she placed our ears. 
—Texas Outlook 





Past Due 


“A nice sort of welcome!” said the father visiting 
his son at boarding school. “I am hardly out of the 
train when you ask me for money.” 

“Well, dad, you must admit the train was twenty 
minutes late.” 


In the Dark 
Frosh: “If I had known that the tunnel was so 
long I would have kissed you.” 
Ditto: “Good heavens! Wasn’t that you?” 
—The Owl 


Propinquity 
“Has that mule ever kicked you?” 
“No, sah, he ain’t yet. But he frequently has 
kicked where Ah recently was.” 
—Ohio Schools 


Surprise! 
Preacher: Well, Rastus, how did you find yourself 
this morning? 
Rastus: O, I just pulled back the quilts and there 
I was! 


Why Joe College Quit 
I looked around the class. Not one good looking 
man in the room. Mobs of intelligent appearing 
women. A gray haired prof sat at the desk, reading 
a large book. The chairs were uncomfortable. There 
were no rungs to put your feet on. The room was on 


the third floor. . . . 1 dropped the course. 
—California Pelican 


Efficient Teaching 


Lecturer: Three thousand four hundred and twen- 
ty-six elephants were needed last year to make bil- 
liard balls. Now are there any questions? 

Freshman: How did they train the beasts to do 
such delicate work? 

—Michigan Education Journal 


Poor Anna! 


A university student, asked to compose a stanza 
of verse including the words analyze and anatomy, 
almost died of the following effort: 

My analyze over the ocean, 
My analyze over the sea; 
Oh, who will go over the ocean 
And bring back my anatomy? 
—Ohio Schools 


Not Interested 

Sir Austen Chamberlain told this one at a recent 
dinner. A negro applied for a job and set forth his 
attributes without too much modesty. “All right,” 
said the boss, ‘‘you can have a job, and as to salary— 
well, I'll pay you just whatever you're worth.” 

“Dat’s no use to me, sah,” returned the applicant. 
“T’se gettin’ mo dan dat where I is now.” 

—Exchange 
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‘‘Let’s Draw’’ Wins 
National Radio Honors 


The Wisconsin School of the 
Air course ‘Let's Draw” shared 
first honors in the national educa- 
tional broadcast competition with 
the United States ce of Educa- 
tion according to the judges who 
listened to ninety-five programs 
submitted by radio chains, edu- 
cational stations, educational or- 
ganizations and governmental agen- 
cies at the National Radio Institute 
at Columbus, Ohio, last May. 

Thousands of Wisconsin school 
children have listened to this art 
broadcast prepared by James 
Schwalbach, Milwaukee teacher 
(U. W. Art. Ed. 1936), and pre- 
sented by H. B. McCarty, director 
of the Wisconsin School of the 
Air. The judges contended that it 
made a unique contribution to the 
work of the school and gave it 
singular honors in the field. 

“Nature Tales”, by Cody Noble 
and also a WHA school feature, 
was cited for its unusual method 
of presentation. Honorable men- 
tion went to another state-station 
program ‘Youth and Problems of 
Today”. It was done by James C. 
Flint, University student pastor, 
and several students. 








PAGE AND KIMBALL JOIN STAFF OF STATE DEPT, 


During the summer two impor- 
tant administrative changes took 
place in Wisconsin, which occa- 
sioned two city superintendents, 
Victor Kimball of Washburn and 
A. R. Page of Whitewater to re- 
sign their city school posts to 
accept positions as staff members 
of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Mr. Kimball becomes Assistant 
State Superintendent in Charge of 
Legal Work, taking over the duties 
of the late Charles Harper, while 
Mr. Page becomes State High 
School Supervisor, in place of J. T. 
Giles who retired last year. 

Born in Marion, Wisconsin, Mr. 
Kimball graduated from the Mar- 
ion schools, Oshkosh State Teach- 
ers college, and Northland Col- 
lege, the latter school granting him 
a PhB. His 23 years of teaching 
and administrative experience were 
spent as a teacher in rural schools, 
principal of a state graded school, 
high school principal, and city su- 
perintendent. In addition to his 
regular school work Mr. Kimball 
was at one time president of the 
Northern Wisconsin Teachers as- 
sociation, president of the School- 
masters Club of Northern Wiscon- 
sin, and First Vice President of the 
Wisconsin Education Association. 


19 Years at Whitewater 


Prior to his affiliation with the 
State Department Mr. Page was 
superintendent of the schools of 
Whitewater for 17 of the 19 years 
of service given to the Whitewater 
schools. After a term of service at 
Stoughton Mr. Page taught science 
and coached athletics at White- 
water for two years, after which 
time he entered the service, and 
then returned to college to secure 
his masters degree. 

In 1920, when Mr. Page took 
over the administrative reins at 
Whitewater, the high school had 
108 pupils, housed in a school 
which had long before outlived its 
usefulness. Under the active guid- 
ance of the city superintendent the 
citizens built a new school, modern 
in every detail. 

Mr. Page had been an active 
civic leader, as member of the 
American Legion, Kiwanis club, 


vand the Masonic Order. 
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Plans for Kindergarten 
Centennial Announced 


Because of the fact that Wis- 
consin played such a prominent 
part in the establishment of the 
kindergarten movement in the 
United States, Wisconsin teachers 
will be especially interested in the 
plans being launched for the Cen- 
tennial celebration of the found- 
ing of the kindergarten, this year. 

Plans for this national celebra- 
tion are being worked out by the 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, and will feature a history of 
the movement during the past 
hundred years, showing the rela- 
tionship of the kindergarten to the 
other contributions to childhood 
education, such as the Montessori 
system, the Nursery School, the 
Child Study and Parent Education 
movements. This program is being 
worked out under the leadership 
of Miss Edna Dean Baker, Presi- 
dent of the National College of 
Education, Evanston, Ill. Miss Car- 
oline Barbour, Superior State 
Teachers college is in charge of 
the program as far as Wisconsin 
is concerned. 

The interest in this celebration 
is heightened for Wisconsin peo- 
ple inasmuch as our state enjoys 

(Continued, col. 1, page 52) 














Education and our National Life 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK-NOVEMBER 7-13, 1937 








Can we educate for Peace? 
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Horace Mann Centennial 








Youth faces the Future 














Schools and the Constitution 





Those Wisconsin teachers inter- 
ested in getting program helps for 
American Education Week, which 
will be celebrated Nov. 7-13, 
should communicate with the of- 
fice of the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

This annual national observance 
has become increasingly wide- 
spread during the past few years 
and many Wisconsin communities 
have taken advantage of the op- 
portunity to focus public attention 
to the work and purpose of the 
schools, during that particular 
period. Topical themes of the 


School Open House Day 


Life-long Learning . 
mcTORiIAL stansncs-mec 


week’s celebration are as follows: 
“Can We Educate for Peace?’, 
“Buying Educational Services’, 
“Horace Mann Centennial’, “Our 
American Youth Problem’, ‘The 
Schools and the Constitution”, 
“School Open House Day’, and 
“Lifelong Learning’. 

The N. E. A. has prepared spe- 
cial bibliographies on the above 
topics. Teachers planning special 
programs will find this material of 
great help, as well as the Amer- 
ican Week Handbook, posters, 
stickers, and so forth. Write the 
N. E. A. for samples of materials 
and prices, 





Kindergarten Birthday 
(Continued from page 5) 
the distinction of having the first 
kindergarten in the U. S., estab- 
lished by Mrs. Carl Schurz in 
Watertown in November 1856, 
while Milwaukee in 1880 was the 
second school in the U. S. to make 
the kindergarten a regular part of 
the public school system. It is also 
of interest to Wisconsin school 
people to note that in 1880 a kin- 
dergarten was opened in the State 
Normal School at Oshkosh, being 
designated as the ‘‘very first kin- 





dergarten officially and _ directly 
connected with any state normal 
school in the country.” Leaders in 
the establishment of the kinder- 
garten movement include such 
Wisconsin people as Mrs. Carl 
Schurz, William N. Hailmann, 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, James 
McAlister, and Nina C. Vande- 
walker; all pioneer teachers who 
worked so successfully on the 
problems of early education that 
today our state is one of the 
ranking states in kindergarten 
teaching and training. 
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Music Program Grows 
In Rusk Co. Schools 


While many Wisconsin counties 
have comprehensive music pro- 
grams, one of the most outstand- 
ing achievements along this line 
has taken place in Rusk County. 
During the past school year the 
teachers in the county, under the 
direction of County Supt. Autie 
Sanford, gave special attention to 
the development of a good school 
music program. By the end of the 
year all of the 86 rural schools of 
the county were actively partici- 
pating in the program, 28 schools 
had pianos, 37 had organs, 57 had 
victrolas, 36 had one case of ap- 
preciation records, and practically 
all of the schools took part in 
contests in folk dancing, rhythm 
band work and choral singing. 

The entire county school pro- 
gram culminated with a county 
music festival held in connection 
with the Rusk County Fair late in 
May. One part of the program 
featured the combined rural and 
state graded chorus of 850 voices, 
while the second part of the pro- 
gram was a performance of ‘Han- 
sel and Gretel”. While the six 
main characters of the operetta 
were sung by teachers the real 
feature of the program was the 
chorus of 180 voices, made up of 
the combined glee clubs of the 
high schools and state graded 
schools of the county. 





G. E. Dafoe Completes 
50 Years of Service 


One of the most genuine ex- 
pressions of appreciation and es- 
teem we have ever witnessed was 
held at Wautoma on May 18. 
Principal G. E. Dafoe had com- 
pleted fifty years of work in the 
schools of Waushara County. Sur- 
rounded by his charming family, 
faculty, former teachers, former 
students, school folk from the sur- 
rounding area, Mr. Dafoe was the 
subject of most laudatory  testi- 
monials upon his work and influ- 
ence of half a century. With mod- 
esty which was self-effacing, Mr. 
Dafoe accepted a gift and much 
praise. All hoped he would con- 
tinue for many years. Credit for 
this well-planned and appropriate 
event goes largely to his fellow 
townsmen, Dietz and Fitzpatrick. 
The JOURNAL extends best wishes 
to Mr. Dafoe and family upon 
this unusual record of service and 
loyalty to Waushara County. 
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3RIEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR TEACHERS 


NOTES ON NEW TEXTS 


The Making of American Civilization 
Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. Price $2.20 list 

As one might expect from such illustrious author- 
ship, this history text is a real contribution to the 
social sciences. It is neither a history in the old- 
fashioned sense (that is to say, political and military 
history designed to encourage a selfish, nationalistic 
spirit) nor is it a mere survey of current problems. 
It is rather a study of American life as it has 
evolved: its industry, science, letters, and social as- 
pirations. Great American issues of the past emerge 
into the living present and serve to enhance the 
pupil’s interest in, respect for, and love of the 
democratic ideal. 

Breaking from the tradition of having a high 
school history text merely a continuation of an ele- 
mentary course, its ultimate objective is to create 
in pupils a thoughtful citizenship. 

The book has a great deal of material of aid to 
teachers. Aids to topical study, topics for discussion, 
references, and research topics all help to make the 
text one of great usefulness. 


History of Civilization Series (Ginn & Co., 
Chicago) 
Earlier Ages, Robinson, Breasted and Smith. 
Price: $2.20 list . 
Our Own Age, Beard, Robinson and Smith. 
Price: $2.20 list 

These two books, designated as “short surveys” 
by the publishers, are in reality more than 800 pages 
each in length. But of course, the subject matter is 
so vast in scope that they are figuratively if not lit- 
erally short surveys of history from ancient times to 
the present. 

Those history teachers familiar with the work of 
the famous Robinson, Breasted, and Beard historians 
will recognize the general arrangement of the mate- 
rial in strict conformance to time sequence. In keep- 
ing with modern practice the material is broken up 
into units, but the units still arranged strictly in 
keeping with an orderly passage of time. Material is 
grouped under large sectional heads (example: “How 
during three thousand years peoples in the near east 
laid the foundations of our civilization”) with chap- 
ters under each head developing the theme along a 
different line. 

As might be expected with such illustrious author- 
ship, the books are outstanding in content, and well 
illustrated. The arrangement of material still offers 
the temptation to teach “by chapters”, but with wis- 
dom the books can be effectively used in any high 
school history course. 





To Know 





Ease in Speech 
Margaret Painter. D. C. Heath and Co., Chi- 
cago. Price: $1.64 list. 420 pp. 

Rare indeed is the person who does not secretly 
if not openly crave the ownership of a “silver 
tongue”. Though the good old days of stage ora- 
tory have seemingly declined there nevertheless are 
numerous occasions when the average person is ex- 
pected to rise to his feet and say something. 

What to do with one’s hands, feet, and tongue is 
the subject of this book. Full of helpful suggestions 
for every type of occasion, it offers much for a high 
school class in public speaking. Much of the book, 
devoted to parliamentary law, debating, literary style, 
and the formal address, can be skipped if there is 
little time to devote to the subject. 

Each chapter is ended with a summary, suggested 
reading, exercises and examples. The appendix con- 
sists of examples of good speeches selected by the 
author. 


High School English (junior book 3) 
Canby, Opdycke, and Gillum. Macmillan Com- 
pany, N. Y. C. Price: $1.12 list. 494 pages 

This is the third book of the Junior High School 
English series, vertically integrated with books one 
and two of the series and also with the Canby— 
Opdycke-Gillum-—Carter high school English books 
for grades 10-12. Both series, covering the work for 
grades 7-12, are based upon student experiences and 
present a step-by-step progress to a mastery of oral 
and written composition. 

As in other books of the series, book 3 is largely 
devoted to composition (305 of the 485 pages of 
text) ; 170 pages to grammar, punctuation, and spell- 
ing, and 8 pages to a short chapter on measuring. 
The part given to composition includes both oral 
and written expression, with slightly more emphasis 
on the former. 


America’s March Toward Democracy (Vol. 4, 
Jr. H. S. course of the Rugg Social 
Science Series under the title “Man and 
His Changing Society”) 

Ginn & Co., Chicago. Price $1.96. 515 pages 

Rugg fans will be delighted with this new book, 
which together with vol. 3 of the series “The Con- 
quest of America’, presents an up-to-date history of 
the culture and civilization of the United States in 
its geographic setting. 

Starting out with the first steps toward democracy, 
during early colonial days, the author guides the stu- 
dent along the path of American history, showing 
how the democratic ideal was born, blossomed, was 
threatened with extinction, and finally flowered. 
While the political trends are not lost sight of the 
major emphasis is upon social and cultural growth 
of democratic America. 
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DEVELOP THE DICTIONARY HABIT! 


E>, If he turns to his diction- 
hi ary with confidence, is 
< helped, and closes it with 
«#) a smile, he is forming the 

dictionary habit—he will 
“use words accurately. 
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If he only half expects to 
get help, is baffled by what 
he finds, and closes his 
dictionary with a scowl, 
he is losing the dictionary 
habit—he will use words ///// 
he doesn’t understand. 
Give him a dictionary that was made to 
help him by a man who understands 
how children learn... 


THE THORNDIKE-CENTURY 
JUNIOR DICTIONARY 


...and watch him form the dictionary 
habit! 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


623[South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 























FALL TESTING 
An Aid in Teaching 





Intelligence 


Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Tests 


Achievement 


Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests: Revised 


New Stanford Achievement 
Tests 


Guidance 


Kefauver-Hand Guidance 
Tests and Inventories 
New Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests 














World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by H. O. Field 
27 No. Brainerd Ave., La Grange, Ill. 








Elementary Economics 
Carver and Carmichael. Ginn & Co., Chicago. 
Price $1.80. 581 pages 
“There never was a time when men needed to 
think so seriously about the problems of national 
welfare as at the present.” So state the authors in 
the preface of this book, and their serious objective 
is reflected in the scholarly treatment of their subject. 
Opening their subject with an over-view of “what 
makes a nation prosperous” the authors discuss the 
economizing of labor and land, the productive activ- 
ities of society, exchange, dividing the products of 
industry, the consumption of wealth, and what the 
government can do to modify the traditional ups 
and downs of our national economic life. 
The material in this text is very well organized, 
and presented in a fashion which makes it ideal for 
use in high school courses. 


Manners in Business 
Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon. The Macmillan 
Co., N. Y. C. Price $1.50. 177 pages 
An extremely readable book which every commer- 
cial student—particularly the youthful femme who 
dreams of becoming a secretary—should read. The 
author has been around, and knows what is the cor- 
rect thing to do in various office situations. What to 
wear, make-up, how to get a job, how to handle 
problems of sex in business, office taboos, and how 
to get along with people in the office are some of 
the problems discussed with engaging frankness. 


Horace Mann 
E. F. I. Williams. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. C. 
Price $2.00. 363 pages 
Every nation must have its heroes, and too often 
those heroes are men who won their name on the 
battle fields, directing the destruction of lives. Fit- 
ting, indeed, is it that the United States pauses in 
respect to the life of a man who devoted his efforts 
to the construction of purposeful lives, through edu- 
cation. Horace Mann stands out as the nation’s fore- 
most educational statesman, and in the century since 
he laid the foundation stones of a liberalized educa- 
tional system the nation has reaped a rich harvest of 
good which can only be brought about through 
enlightenment of the citizenry. 
Teachers generally should become acquainted with 
Horace Mann, and teachers of history specifically can 
make this the subject of some worthwhile reference 


reading. 
* 


BOOK GOSSIP 


JOURNAL readers will note (we trust with as much 
sorrow as we feel) that our good friends Allyn & 
Bacon have temporarily deserted the ranks of “our 
advertising friends”. Reason: business in Wisconsin 
has been so good under the able direction of Stewart 
Cotter (and we feel confident in saying, with the aid 
of JOURNAL advertising and the general work of the 
Wisconsin Education Association) that they have 
put on a new man, Mr. Arnold R. Wiley of La 
Crosse. We sincerely wish Mr. Wiley happiness and 
success in his work—in fact so much success that 
his home office will break down and put us back on 
that advertising schedule of theirs! 
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Many school people will be saddened to learn of 
the death of S. O. Bergman, American Book repre- 
sentative who was killed in an auto accident last 
June. 


Just by way of curiosity we're wondering who's 
the oldest book man in the state, in years of service. 
Just off hand we'd guess maybe it would be Sharp 
Todd, H. A. Whipple, or Paul N. Newman. How 
about it, you book-men—can you spot the dean of 
your fraternity? Let’s hear from you. 


Sol Bloom is going at high speed with the Con- 
stitution Sesquicentennial celebration, and we are 
pleased to call attention to the publication “The 
Story of the Constitution”, published in both stand- 
ard and de luxe editions. The recent de luxe edition 
which has reached our desk is sold for $1.00, having 
as its cover a stiff binding and a beautiful four-color 
picture painted by Howard Chandler Christy. While 
all the material is of extreme interest and vital im- 
portance, the section which particularly struck our 
fancy was that devoted to the portraits and thumb- 
nail biographies of the signers of the constitution. 


The E. M. Hale Publishing Co., Milwaukee, has 
recently published some low-priced but beautifully 
printed and illustrated children’s readers. All are 
short (48 pages in the small size 6” x 6” and 24 
pages for the 8” x 9” “Children Come and Sing” 
book), paper covered, but well printed. The series of 
small books are part of a group called ‘Picture 
Scripts”, with readers in the fields of social studies, 


New Books 
for a New Age 


TALKING PICTURES—How They 
Are Made—How to Appreciate 


Them . ._ Barrett C. Kiesling 
All the processes of picture productionfrom 
story selection to final editing of the film. 


DRIVE AND LIVE 


Fitzgerald-Hoffman-Bayston 

The why and how of safe driving--complete 
information provided—sefety attitudes de- 
veloped—excellent study aids and sug- 
gested activities. 


LIVING LONG AGO AND 
Maw. Joy M. Lacey 


A textbook-workbook for the elementary 
school—basic social studies information 
and teaching-learning exercises. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 




















Newly Published-1937 Copyrights 
Progressive Bobbs-Merrill Books 


AN EVALUATION OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
With a Forecast of Its Future 

By J. R. McGaughy, Professor of Ed- 
ucation and Chairman, Elementary Ed- 
ucation Department, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Promises to be 
the outstanding professional book of the 
year. Dr. McGaughy presents in detail 
his philosophy of elementary education 
and then discusses present procedures 
and practices in the light of that philos- 
ophy. He covers fully the following 
fundamentals of elementary education: 
Recent progress, the bases for evalu- 
ation, the children, the teachers, the cur- 
riculum, the organization, the adminis- 
tration, the evaluation, and the elemen- 
tary school of the future. Net wholesale 
price, $2.00, f.0.b. publisher. 


FOUNDATIONS OF CHARACTER 
AND PERSONALITY 
An Introduction to the Psychology of 
Social Adjustment 

By George Herbert Betts, Sometime 
Director of Educational Research, North- 
western University; Edited by Raymond 
A. Kent, President University of Louis- 
ville. Net wholesale price, f.o.b. pub- 
lisher, $1.50. 


THE CURRICULUM READERS, 


GRADES 4-5-6 

By Baker and Baker. These distinc- 
tive basal readers complete the Curricu- 
lum Reader Series for grades 1-6. 
Should be considered for service in the 
curriculum of every elementary school. 
Net wholesale prices, $0.66, $0.69, $0.69, 
f.o.b. publisher. 


OUR AMERICA 
By Irving R. Melbo. Published in 
both Textbook and Reader Editions, In- 
termediate Grades. Net wholesale price, 
$0.72, f.0.b. publisher. 


RICHARD HALLIBURTON’S BOOK 
OF MARVELS 
For Intermediate and Junior High 

School Grades. Reader—Materials in 

travel, geography, history, art, culture. 

Net wholesale price, $0.84, f.o.b. pub- 

lisher. 

HABITS FOR SAFETY—For Interme- 
diate Grades, 4-5-6. By Gentles and 
Betts. Net wholesale price, $0.50, 
f.o.b. publisher. 

PUBLIC SAFETY—For Junior and 
Senior High Schools. By Kreml, 
Stiver, Rice. Net wholesale price, 
$0.84, f.0.b. publisher. 


Wisconsin Representative: A. L. Landis, 
2636 North 89th St., Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Indianapolis New York City 
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science and literature. Just a few of the titles: The 
Fireboat, Along the Busy River, Two Little Navajos 
Dip Their Sheep, give one an idea of the contents, 
which will interest all children of primary age and 
of the lower grades. “Children Come and Sing’’ is 
made up of clever little songs for each season and 
special holiday occasions. 

The entire series looks attractive, and we are sorry 
that we have mislaid the information concerning 
prices. We do recall that the cost was very low, so 
we suggest that teachers interested write the pub- 
lishers, and mention that you saw this item in the 
JOURNAL. 


A recent announcement from the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers informs us that ‘““Reading— 
the Magic Highway to Adventure’ is the theme 
chosen for the 1937 Book Week, which will be na- 
tionally observed from November 14th to 20th. An 
appropriate poster will be ready for distribution 
sometime this month. Cost: 25¢. Orders placed 
through Book Week Headquarters, Nat. Ass’n. of 
Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





About Hobbies, Play, Nature, 


Games, the Home, the Garden 






are just as fully and 
carefully treated as 
questions about pro- 
nunciation, definition, 
etymology, places and 
persons in 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


“The 
Supreme Authority” 
— A New Creation 


3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
entries than any other dic- 
tionary. 12,000 terms il- 
; lustrated. Over 13,000 
biographical entries. 
Thousands of encyclo- 
pedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
graphical entries. Syno- 
nyms and antonyms. 
Edited by 207 authorities. 
Write for - Mustrated new booklet, 
“Through Wonderland with Webster’’ 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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NEW ARRIVALS 
English 

Essays of Our Day—A Collection, Bertha Evans 
Ward. D. Appleton—Century Co., New York. 
$1.48 

An English Pronouncing Dictionary. Daniel Jones. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. $2.00 

Ease in Speech, Margaret Painter. D. C. Heath & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. $1.64 

Twenty-Two Short Stories of America, Edith Mir- 
rielees. D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago, Ill. $1.24 

High School English (Jr. Book III), Canby- 
Opdycke-Gillum. Macmillan Co., New York. 
$1.12 

The Speech Arts, Alice Evelyn Craig. Macmillan 
Co., New York. $1.72 

Helping Pupils Enjoy Short Stories. Howard Fran- 
cis Seely. Silver Burdett Co., Newark, N. J. 
$.32 


Social Sciences 

America’s March Toward Democracy (History of 
American Life: Political & Social), Harold 
Rugg. Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. $1.96 

Earlier Ages (History of Civilization), Robinson— 
Breasted-Smith. Ginn & Co., Boston. $2.20 

Our Own Age (History of Civilization), Beard— 
Robinson—Smith. Ginn & Co., Boston. $2.20 








Stimulate INTEREST 


Teachers throughout the state are telling us these 
Geography Text-Workbooks ‘do this and more’’ for 
their classes. 
They offer opportunity for self expression. Challenge 
initiative. Stimulate systematic study and research. 
HOME JOURNEYS with Tests..... 56c 
A study of home environment. 
Units on communication, trans- 
portation, food, clothing, and 
shelter based on simple geo- 
graphic facts and relationships 
found in every community. 
WORLD JOURNEYS with Vests .... S6c 
A study of the home life and 
activities of people in Far North, 
Congo, Desert, Nile, Italy, 
Switzerland, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, United States, China and 
Australia. 
WESTERN CONTINENTS with Tests 56c 
Relates and compares human ac- 
tivities of all sections of these 
continents. The pupil sees the 
continents as a whole. 
EASTERN CONTINENTS with Tests 56c 
Studies of regions, resources, and 
home life in the countries of 
these continents, with compari- 
sons and contrasts. 
Junior High School Geography with Tests 72c 
A comprehensive treatment of 
world Geography. An understandng of inter- relation- 
ships between the rest of the world and the A. 
Get the full set of these practical helps now. 
OUTLINE MAPS that correlate nicely with the 
Geography Series. They can be supplied on _prac- 
tically any region. Write for catalog, listing over 
500 different maps. 























McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
BLOOMINGTON ILLINOIS 
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Business: Its Organization and Operation, Odell- 
Clark—Miller—Paulsen—Travis-Twiss. Ginn & 
Company, Boston. $1.72 

Elementary Economics, Carver & Carmichael. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.80 

Manners in Business, Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon. 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50 


Mathematics 

Second-Year Algebra, Kingsbury & Wallace. Bruce 
Pub. Co., Milwaukee. $1.40 

Algebra for Today (First Year), William Betz. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.36 

Useful Mathematics, Dunn—Allen—Goldthwaite— 
Potter. Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.32 

The Wonderful Wonders of One-Two-Three, 
David Eugene Smith. McFarlane, Warde, Mc- 
Farlane, New York City. $1.00 

Banking—How It Serves Us, Graham—Seaver. 
Newson & Co., New York 

Mathematics and Life (Book I), Ruch—Knight- 
Studebaker. Scott Foresman, Chicago. $.88 

Mathematics in Life, Schorling & Clark. World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. $1.40 

Modern-School Arithmetic (Fifth Grade), Clark— 
Otis—Hatton. World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. $.72 

Modern-School Arithmetic (Sixth Grade), Clark— 
Otis—Hatton. World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. $.72 


Child Readers 
Biff the Fire Dog, J. Harold Straub. Lyons & 
Carnahan, Chicago 
Erik and Britta, Virginia Olcott. Silver Burdett 
Co., Newark, N. J. $.84 


MISCELLANEOUS 


D. Appleton—Century Co., New York 
On With the Show, Elizabeth LeMay. $1.08 
Secondary Education, Engelhardt & Overn 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 
The ABC of Attracting Birds, Alvin M. Peterson. 
$1.50 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, New York 
Surveys of American Higher Education 
Cordon Company, New York 
Visualizing the Curriculum, Hoban—Hoban— 
Zisman. $3.50 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
The Sixteenth Century, Sir Charles Oman. $3.00 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York 
Directing Learning Through Class Management, 
Willard F, Tidyman. $2.50 
Harper & Bros., New York 
Casebook of Research in Educational Psychology, 
Pressey & Janney. $2.00 
MacMillan Company, New York 
Horace Mann, E. I. F. Williams. $2.00 
Julian Messner, Inc., New York 
Mr. Madison’s War, Henry Barnard Safford. $2.00 
Silver Burdett Co., New York 
Recent Stories for Enjoyment, Howard Francis 
Selly & Margaret Roling, Ed. $1.28 
Albert Whitman & Co., Chicago 
Kees, Marian King. $1.50 


WORKBOOKS 


Ginn & Company, Boston 
Explorations in Biological Science, Adell-Dunham— 
Welton. $1.12 
Daily Life Arithmetics (Beginners’ Course) Teach- 
ers’ Manual, Buswell—Brownell—John 
Jolly Numbers (Book One), Buswell—Brownell- 
John 
Jolly Numbers (Book Two), Buswell-Brownell— 
John 
Jolly Numbers (Book Two) (Teachers’ Manual), 
Buswell—Brownell—John 
The Student Thinks It Through, Everett V. 
Perkins. $.36 
MacMillan Company, New York 
The Progress Arithmetics, Book C, Boyer—Cheney— 
White. $.48 
The Progress Arithmetics, Book D, Boyer—Cheney— 
White. $.48 
Technical Drawing for High Schools (Work 
Book I), Williams & Spencer. $.96 
Technical Drawing for High Schools (Work 
Book Il), Williams & Spencer. $.96 
McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, III. 
Supplementary Studies in Nature Science (Book 1), 
C. E. Harpster. $.48 
Supplementary Studies in Nature Science (Book II), 
C. E. Harpster. $.48 
Charles E. Merrill Co., New York 
Progressive Word Mastery (Books 2-8, inc.), 
D. H. Patton & Spencer Shank 
Scott Foresman & Co., Chicago 
Before We Read, Gray & Monroe. $.32 








THE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


A comprehensive, correlated pro- 
gram of music instruction, em- 
bracing singing, playing, and 
listening. 


An Elementary Vocal Course—A 
Kindergarten Course—A Course 
for Ungraded and Consolidated 
Schools—A Course for Piano 
Class Instruction—A Course for 
Orchestra—A Course for Band— 
A Junior-High School Course— 
and A Course in Music Appre- 
ciation (to be published later). 
Send for circular $730. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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First Reader Seatwork, ag pag 














Eye and Ear at (phonic work- 
book), first, second and = 






grades, 64 pages, each. 

















































third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 





grades; a book for each grade, 
64 pages, each............ 14c 
Sharp’s English Exercises, for 
seventh and eighth grades; a 
ae for each grade; 96 pa a. 
More than 8,000,000 copies of 
Sharp's English’ series have 












My Seatwork Book No. viet feraalc: No. 2, 


Pace With Education ... 
Use WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 


pane pete 240 My Arithmetic Tablet—New 1937 Edition, 
a series of arithmetic workbooks for each grade 





We offer workbooks} 
in these subiects: 





We will gladly send you 
further information 
about these workbooks. 











ALL WEBSTER WORK- 
BOOKS ARE SOLD WITH 





List Price ARITHMETIC List Price 
Seatwork Activities Pre-Primer 200 First Grade Number Book, 64 pages....... 20c 
Pre-Primer Ang , 64 pages............20e Work and Play in Numberland, second grade, 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages WO den case nesgece xe vet ccetuarwien 20c 


second grade, 64 pages, pe RR "20c Ee Dae DONO, CIERIO, coc ccececccveseoue 16¢ 
Happy Hour Projects No. 1, first 
= No. p second grade, For GEOGRAPHY 
Pages, each............. ii 
Second Grade y menting Seat- HIGH SCHOOL ——_ vt hendhanaaed —_ 
work, 96 pages... ....... 2 TEACHERS Gaba tine es Gs 


Life in Other Lands, for er 
grade, 128 pages .......... 

Study Guide Lessons in G 
cushy; tor pratieaafetosoventis: 





Reading and Social Studies ENGLISH 
Workbook, third grade, LATIN inclusive— 
DE DGNO: . 65600 cise cannes 240 FRENCH Book |, United States, 128 
ENGLISH SPANISH see de 
Webster Language, second grade; ALGEBRA 240 
= text-workbook; wee GEOMETRY 
EEE ae 35e 
Language Helps for Written HISTORY “ 
English, 64 pages, illustrated, AMERICAN ts oe ae 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and PROBLEMS Eastern | Hemispheres, 128 
sixth grades; a book for each MECHANICAL [| _ pages........... peieee 360 
ee ee ek 
Sharp's Language Practice, for = Western alain aendeccine -40¢ 


HEALTH 
Happy Health Hours, Book ! 
first grade; Book Il, second 
grade, 64 pages, each...... 
~ Health and Safety Book, i 
ird or fourth grades, 
36 BOM or. s Kon teniercis 24c 







Save Time and Money 


been sold! Health Tests and Exercises 

THE PRIVILEGE OF " 

HISTORY Book I, fifth and sixth grades; 

Study Guides in U. S. History, RETURNING THEM IF Book’ Il, seventh and eighth 


seventh and eighth grades..44¢6 NOT SATISFACTORY 


WEBSTER PUB. CO. 1308 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


grades, 64 pages, each...... 206 


Write for Our New 1937-1938 Descriptive Price List 


e e e By Using This Catalog 





“Guide to School Equipment 
and Supplies” 


THIS CATALOG represents more than fifty 
years of sincere effort to serve school officers, 
superintendents, supervisors and school buyers 
to their complete satisfaction. 

It also represents the combined knowledge and 
experience of every man in our organization, 
many of whom have come to us from the school 
field. It is complete and arranged to be con- 
venient for use. 

You therefore can save time and money for 
the following reasons: 

e 1. By using this catalog it is easy for you 
to place orders by mail. You may be assured 
the merchandise is as illustrated and described. 

e 2. Our wide distribution and large ware- 
house stock of new, clean, fresh merchandise 
makes it possible for you to order all your 
needs at one time from one place. 


If You Haven’t As Yet Received Your Copy—Write Us To-Day! 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 





EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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EDUCATIONAL 





COMING EVENTS 


Sept. 21-22—Supervising Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, at Madison. 

Sept. 23-24—Schoolmen’s Conference, at 
Madison. 

Fall Divisional Conferences 
(See pages 21-23 of this Journal) 

November 4—5-6—State Teachers convention, 
at Milwaukee. 

November 4 (7:30 P. M.)—Meeting of the 
Delegate Assembly of the W. E. A.; 
Milwaukee Vocational School. 

November 7-13—American Education Week. 








Many Wisconsin school people will be interested 
to learn that S. H. Berg, former superintendent at 
Stoughton was recently named superintendent of 
schools at Rockford, Ill. After leaving Stoughton 
= ba became head of the schools at Rock 
sland, Ill. 


President Dykstra is to be the banquet speaker at 
the annual Supervising Teachers’ and Schoolmen’s 
Conference being held in Madison Sept. 21-24. 


Money, money—who wants $100 or $200? 
While we can’t give it away we can offer 
such amounts to members of the W. E. A. 
who desire short-term loans at reasonable 
rates of interest. If in need of a little “ready 
cash” now and then get in touch with the 
office of the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union, 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison. 


Feeling that every boy and girl might find school 
work more interesting and profitable if permitted to 
devote 45 minutes of the day to some activity which 
is of particular interest, a club program has been 
organized at Eau Claire school under the direction 
of Supt. Alvin T. Stolen, Principal V. E. Peterson 
and the corps of 36 junior high school teachers. 
One of the most outstanding clubs is that of the 
Junior High School Girl Scouts. With one teacher 
directing the work and ten others supervising the 
badge work the organization has grown from 11 
to 152. 

A camp program was put into operation this sum- 
mer. Miss Madeline Dougherty directed the camp, 
assisted by the home economics teacher’ as cook, the 
librarian as handcraft leader, and an English teacher 
as folk dancing and music instructor. This wonderful 
work on the part of the teachers has been greatly 
appreciated by the parents of the 150 girls who 
enjoyed the camping experience. 


Alice Wendt, a pupil in the Longwood State 
Graded school, Clark county, completed the eighth 
grade this last June. Alice has not missed a day or 
been late during her eight years of school. 


An interesting little booklet of 31 pages, entitled 
Senior Scribblings, with Margaret Wienbergen, ed- 
itor, and Miss Dorothy Crane of the English depart- 
ment, faculty advisor, was put out in May by the 


> POP Ewer 





class in Senior English of the Platteville High school, 
Ralph E. Balliette, superintendent. The selections in- 
clude original poems, short stories, essays, sketches, 
descriptions, humor, cartoons, etc. This is its fourth 
consecutive year of publication and it has been an 
excellent means of encouraging creative writing. An- 
other interesting publication of the school is the 
high school annual, entitled The Tailings, which also 
came out in May. Leslie Janke was editor and Mr. 
Lowell Kindschi of the English department faculty 
advisor. This publication has been going on for sev- 
eral years and this year’s issue of 44 pages of text 
and pictures is particularly well done. 

Mrs. Mabel R. Meyer, kindergarten director at 
Columbus school, Appleton, was named president of 
the Appleton Education Association last May. Miss 
Adela Klumb, English instructor at the high school 
was chosen secretary, and John Notebaart, printing 
instructor at the vocational school, as treasurer. 


KEEP THE RADIO GUIDE: 


The first semester’s schedule for the Wis- 
consin School of the Air is included in this 
Journal PLEASE KEEP IT FOR 
REFERENCE! 


The annual all-school exhibit of the Platteville 
State Teachers College was given on May 13-14. 
This was an exhibit of the work done in the college 
classes and in the training school, showing the regu- 
lar work of the school with particular emphasis 
upon the newer trends in curricular development. 
Between 1000-1200 persons visited the exhibit. 


The Department of Public Instruction, through its 
Crippled Childrens Division, has issued Bulletin 4 
on Care and Education of Crippled Children. The 
JouRNAL commends a reading of the publication to 
all interested in the growing field of rehabilitation 
and education. 


FOUND: A place where you can borrow 
$100, $200 or even larger amounts, at a low 
rate of interest. If interested, write the Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union, 404 Insurance 
Bldg., Madison. This service is open to mem- 
bers of the Wis. Ed. Ass’n. only. 


Association committees will be very busy between 
now and the annual convention. These groups are on 
the job the entire year. The Committee on Locals is 
furnishing speakers to county institutes, as usual, 
and will be glad to do likewise for city Locals. If 
in need of a speaker, write the W. E. A. office. 


Fred Schnell, principal of the Jefferson school, 
Sheboygan, was in attendance at the annual ele- 
mentary principals’ conference sponsored by the Na- 
tional Department of Elementary School Principals 
and conducted by the School of Education at the 
University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, last July. 
192 principals from 32 states were in attendance. 

The conference was such an outstanding success 
that a movement is on foot to make the meeting an 
annual event, to be held at an educational institution 
nearest the place where the summer session of the 
N. E. A. is scheduled. 
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Begin The Year 
Right! 


Welcome back for a new year. To make 
your work both pleasant and successful 
we hope that you will buy your supplies 
from “Fondo”, which for 32 years has 
built up a business which gives meaning 
to our motto “Folks Like Our Friendly 
































Service.” Try us, and see for yourself. 
PIEVERYTHINGP™ * 
FOR THE SCHO 
go This New Catalog 
f Will Save You 
TIME 
EFFORT 
d » MONEY 
cetivtammms Write fora FREE 
OOL SUPP copy, today. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 























The Old Schoolmaster 


GREETS YOU and urges that you send 
your school and personal orders for 


| MAGAZINES 


to him, where they are needed and ap- 
preciated and where you are assured 
quick service and low prices. All offers 
by anyone gladly duplicated or bettered. 














Write for Latest School Catalogs. 
Local agents wanted—easy money! 


CHESTER W. COLLMAN 


Book and Magazine Service De Luxe 
P. O. Box 826 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











The W. E. A. Tenure Committee meets at Mil- 
waukee on Sept. 18. Discussion will center around 
the new law and the committee report to the Delegate 
Assembly. 


Stout Institute reports an exceptionally successful 
summer session, with 422 (134 of them graduate 
students) in attendance from twenty-eight states, 
Hawaii, and New Brunswick. Supplementing the 
regular summer school work a series of special one 
and two-day conferences were held, with nationally- 
known figures as conference leaders. This proved to 
be a very popular and instructive part of the sum- 
mer session. Director Clyde A. Bowman also reports 
that ‘‘the Stout Institute summer camp colony was 
again in operation, with the usual new ideas in 
trailer houses in evidence.” 


Just after the May JouRNAL went to press we re- 
ceived an exceptionally fine bulletin called ‘‘Fact and 
Rumor” published by the inmates of the Milwaukee 
County House of Correction. The entire bulletin was 
interesting, but the cover was one of the most out 
standing pieces of color work in mimeograph we 
have seen. The bulletin was published under the 
editorship of Tom Laughlin, with Willard Herbaugh 
as art editor. Kenneth H. Zahrte is educational 
director at the institution. 


C. C. Doner writes us that the Wrightstown High 
school is having a new gymnasium and auditorium 
built. The $25,000 structure is being built with 
P. W. A. assistance. 


Alfred Niesen, history instructor at the Milwaukee 
Vocational school is this year’s president of the 
W. E. A. local. Other officers are Lester Reckten- 
ward, vice-president and Miss Margaret Hooper, 
secretary. 


Miss Charlotte Kohn of the Wisconsin Orthopedic 
schoo] has been elected president of the Madison 
Education association for this year, succeeding Roy 
Luberg of West Junior High school. Other officers 
are Alphonse Barrett, East high, vice-president; O. J. 
Melby, vocational school, secretary; and Dorothy 
Greenleaf, Randall, treasurer. 


If you need $100 or $200 for a short period 
of time, here’s a suggestion: borrow through 
the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union (a 
part of the Wis. Ed. Ass’n.), 404 Insurance 
Bldg., Madison. Rates are reasonable and 
terms liberal. Write for information. 


L. A. Bensend, director of the agricultural work at 
Platteville High school was elected president of the 
Wisconsin Association of Vocational Agriculture In- 
structors at the annual meeting of that body, held at 
Madison the middle of July. Other officers elected 
were: J. F. Jones, Waukesha, vice president; H. M. 
Nelson, Wisconsin Rapids, secretary—treasurer; J. W. 
Weisman, Janesville, director-at-large. 


Talk about your old time schools “‘still going 
strong’! A news item informs us that the Hobart 
rural school near New London was built in 1857 for 
$400 and has been turning out graduates ever since. 
Several additions have been built but the original 
building is still a part of the school. 


By a 176 to 67 vote, joint school district number 
one, Muscoda, recently authorized to raise $40,000 
as part of a $72,000 building program. A P. W. A. 
grant makes up the difference. 
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A new and interesting piece of work is being done 
in the Training School of the Platteville State Teach- 
ers College, designed to make the work of that de- 
partment more stimulating and helpful to the stu- 
dents in the college, particularly the seniors. The 
Exponent, the college paper, runs now and then a 
list of projects stating where and when these may be 
observed, and showing how the regular work of the 
school can to advantage be put into activity form or 
used as extra-curricular activities of an interesting 
sort. Many of the students visit these and take notes 
of their observations. 


Edwin Luening, principal of the Nee-Ska-Ra 
school, was elected president of the Milwaukee Prin- 
cipals’ association at a meeting held the middle of 
May. Other officers chosen were: Miss Margaret 
Leard of the Bartlett Avenue school, vice-president; 
Miss Laura Brill, Silver Spring school, secretary; 
and William F. Simmons, Walker—Junior high 
school, treasurer. 


The operetta “Hansel and Gretel” by Engelbert 
Humperdinck, was given in eight different centers 
throughout the county, during April, by the Mari- 
nette County Music Festival. Each center was re- 
sponsible for the dramatization of the operetta, while 
the chorus consisted of children from the surround- 
ing village and rural schools. The festival was a 
decided success, due to the cooperation and enthus- 
iasm of all the teachers in the county. One of the 
outstanding features of each festival was the beau- 
tiful rendition of the various songs in the operetta 
by a chorus of 100 to 150 children. The music fes- 
tivals were under the direction of Miss Henrietta 
Faust, county music supervisor. 


A new study aid on Choral Speaking has recently 
been issued by the Department of Debating and 
Public Discussion at the U. of W. Extension Divi- 
sion. The study aid was prepared by Georgia M. 
Corp, as an outgrowth of a very successful series of 
radio talks given over WHA last year. The pam- 
phlet is available within the state at 25¢ per copy 
with a 15% discount for quantity orders of 5 or 
more copies; outside of the state 40¢ per copy and 
10% discount on quantity lots. 

Choral Speaking is just one of many study. aids 
worked up by the Extension Division atthe univer- 
sity. For further information write Miss Almere L. 
Scott. 


The National Geographic Society of Washington, 
D. C., again announces that publication of its illus- 
trated Geographic News Bulletins for teachers will 
be resumed in early October. As before, bulletins 
will be issued weekly, five bulletins to the weekly 
set, for thirty weeks of the school year. 

Teachers are requested to apply early for the num- 
ber of these bulletins desired. They are obtainable 
only by teachers, librarians, college and normal stu- 
dents. Teachers may order bulletins in quantities for 
class use, to be sent to one address, but 25¢ must be 
remitted for each subscription. This charge is only 
designed to cover mailing costs; all other expenses 
being borne by the Society in the interest of 
education. 


If you are interested in borrowing money at a rea- 
sonable rate of interest we urge you to write the 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, 404 Insurance 
Bldg., Madison. Loans available for W. E. A. mem- 
bers only. This is a non-profit service to our members. 





HERE’S A HEALTHY YOUNG, SPECIMEN! 
DAILY ENJOYMENT OF Chewing Gum CAN HELP KE E 


Recent tests of thousands of mouths indicate 


the great value of a copious flow of saliva. 
Chewing a STICK OF GUM promptly stimulates 
such a flow. Just as a healthy moist mouth 
may well be considered an aid in main- 

taining good teeth, so it is conducive 
to general health. There is a reason, 


a time and place for CHEWING GUM. 





UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS THE BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS 
ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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minimum cost. 


work. 





Annual 
Advisors 


We have modern equipment and years of 
engraving experience to bring into con- 
crete form the ideas of your staff, together 
with plans of our artists, which will 
develop books of high merit at a 


Your request will bring a trained repre- 
sentative to aid you in your publication 


WISCONSIN ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Artists and Engravers 
109 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 








In September, using 


“The Perry Pictures 


interest your girls and boys in the world’s great paintings. 
To do so costs only a trifle. 


Feeding Her Birds 


Cents Each for 20 or more. 


Study use the Perry Pictures. 








TWO CENTS 
EACH for 30 
or more. Size 
5%4x8. Assorted 
as desired. Post- 
paid. 2250 Sub- 


jects. 

ONE CENT 
EACH for 60 
or more. Size 
3x3%. 1000 


Also, Minia- 
ture Colored 


) Pictures: Art 


Education’s, — 
Artext Junior’s, 
— Owen’s, — at 
One Cent and 
Two Cents. Art 
Education’s 268 
subjects at One 
Cent Each for 
60 or more. 
Postpaid. Cata- 
logues of all 
Miniature Col- 
ored Pictures 
FREE to teach- 
ers mentioning 


This year’s edition of ‘Stepping Stones’, that an- 
nual collection of student writings edited by the de- 
partment of English at Sheboygan High school and 
printed in the high school printing department, is 
unusually good. The book is 135 pages in length, 
and has an exceptionally fine cover design and block 
prints made by students of the high school art classes. 


Though too late to report in the May JOURNAL 
we are pleased to call our readers’ attention to the 
success of the Wisconsin Vocational Association con- 
vention held at Green Bay the early part of last 
May. More than 1,000 delegates and guests attended. 

Officers for 1937-38 named at the convention 
were: G. T. Fiedler, president, Wm. A. Brazier, sec- 
retary; and the following vice presidents; C. A. Pag- 
nucco, trade and industry; Jennie Turner, general 
subjects; J. A. Kubiak, rehabilitation; L. A. Ben- 
send, agriculture; Kathryn Boll, commercial; Ida 
Krause, homemaking; Emma Toule, Coordination; 
Letty Walsh, teacher training; and G. J. Ehart, 
directors. 


After serving as principal of the Cable High 
school for seven years, Carl T. Larson resigned this 
summer to accept the position as superintendent of 
schools at Bayfield, C. M. Hulbert, Gilmanton, 
succeeds Mr, Larson at Cable. 


Those old school records reveal rare information. 
Ellen McDonald of Oconto sent in a copy of the 
Oconto County Reporter which told of the old papers 
taken from the belfry of the Frostville School before 
it was razed. The district was formed in 1875. The 
first teacher was Emma Taylor who was to teach 
five months, from April to September, for $26 a 
month and board. She was to teach three Saturdays 
during that time, and to receive her pay on or be- 
fore February, 1877, a fine example of good old- 
fashioned prompt payment. A room in John Erick- 
son’s house was rented as a schoolroom for $15 for 
the term. A few years later a stove was purchased, 
thus permitting school sessions during the colder 
months. Upon motion of the district meeting a 
Scandinavian teacher was hired who would teach 
that language on Saturdays. Another unusual ex- 
pense incurred by the district was an item for five 
dollars to pay for bringing the teacher up from 
Oconto, a two-day journey. In 1880 sanitation was 
provided, ‘‘said building to cost $3.00.” 

Yes, we chuckle at the old records, but they tell a 
story of remarkable educational advance. 


Those interested in developing graduation exer- 
cises more meaningful than the usual ‘“valedictory 
oratory” type might well plan a program comparable 
to that presented by the Nine A graduating class of 
the Lincoln Jr. H. S. at Kenosha last spring. The 
program consisted of a pageant celebrating the Hor- 
ace Mann Centennial, but was given a local flavor 
through the dramatization of the part that Colonel 
Frank and. Kenosha took in carrying on the work 
started by Horace Mann. 

The entire pageant was written by Miss Katherine 
Dunwiddie, and was directed by the author and Miss 
Maxine Anglin. 





is 4 
Dodson—Mumford Colored Bird Pictures, 7x9, Three 


CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations and a 
Two Cent, a Four Cent and a Ten Cent Perry Picture, in 
the Catalogue, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 

The Perry Pictures Company, Box 617, Malden, Mass. 
In Language, Literature, History, Geography and Picture 


A customer writes: ‘I have used the Perry Pictures for 
years in school work and can find nothing to equal them.” 








Progressive Schools large and small are 
adopting Humanized Geometry. 


Geometry plus-geometry used to expose 
and study the process of reasoning. 


University Press, 1066 U. P. Sta., 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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26 Years 








I. C. Painter, for twenty-six years principal of the 
Senior High school at Wausau, retired from teaching 
last June. G. W. Bannerman, for eleven years head 
of the junior high school, succeeds Mr. Painter. 


A lot of school people talk about Safety Educa- 
tion, but generally dulline not much is done about 
it. But it’s different in Sauk county. Last spring the 
school people of the county embarked on a Safety 
ey and issued a very fine bulletin on driving 
atalities, risks, and precautions. A goodly portion of 
the bulletin dealt with specific things teachers of the 
various levels can profitably teach as a part of safety 
instruction. The bulletin was published under the 
direction of J. E. Fronk assisted by Miss Hilda 
Cavanaugh and Principal Herman Alwin. 


GRADE TEACHERS! 


Clip and mail the attached form for 
our free descriptive handy pocket catalog 
of self-instructive practice books. 

They make teaching easy! 


E. M. HALE and COMPANY 
5193 Plankinton Arcade 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Please send ( ) copies of your free 
descriptive catalogs. 
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Who Will Pay the Doctor, 
the Nurse and the Board Bill 


—when You are Sick or Injured? 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a na- 
tional organization of teachers for teachers. 
For the small cost of less than a nickel a day 
it will assure you an income when you are 
sick or accidentally injured. It will also pay 
you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 

Send Your Name—No Obligation 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will 
then mail you full particulars of how we pro- 
tect teachers. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 
A = teal me ell ene a — Denil a —— - 
8 To the T.C.U., 914 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the story and booklet of testimonials. | 








WE oo dc Gienhcagcneexccancenvdudcansenciedawieaunee 
Nea oc rikidcdetntaeeresauditheceeseabuadeasonsad | 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
{ NO AGENT WILL CALL ‘ 








Do You 
Need 


Money? 

@ We have money 
available for short- 
term loans, at a reasonable rate of interest. If you 


are a member of the W.E.A. and desire a small 
loan, write us for details. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
404 Insurance Bidg., Madison, Wis. 




















CHASE 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Established, 1900) 





W. E. CHASE, Proprietor - - - - 2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 


An Active Reliable Agency 
Good Service at All Seasons 
Free Enrollment 











518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 


” PARKER 


Since 1929 Owned and Managed by George R. Ray 


Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
RELIABLE PLACEMENT AND PHOTO SERVICE 











MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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President Asa Royce, Platteville State Teachers 
college, was elected district governor at the Kiwanis 
convention held in Green Bay in August. Mr. Royce’s 
jurisdiction includes all the clubs in Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan. Other schoolmen whose names ap- 
peared in the newly elected list of lieutenant gov- 
ernors are James Luther, Antigo, R. C. Graewin, 
Boscobel, and George Hetherington, La Crosse. 

The JOURNAL extends hearty congratulations to 
these men for leadership and deserved recognition in 
this fine service organization. 


News from Chippewa Falls: The new high school 
addition is completed and in use. This provides for 
two commercial rooms, a band room, a large general 
classroom, and ample space for the wood and metal 
arts classes and the agricultural department. Courses 
in sheetmetal work, drafting, shop electricity and ex- 
tensions of the regular courses in machine and auto- 
motive work have been added to the curriculum. 

In attempting to more closely meet the needs of 
the pupils, requirements in English, mathematics and 
science have been lightened for the non-academic 
students. These pupils will be permitted to select 
extra elective subjects to complete their courses. 


Last June it was announced that F. S. Hyer had 
resigned his position as head of the Central State 
Teachers college at Stevens Point, but the Board of 
Normal School Regents prevailed upon Mr. Hyer to 
continue his administrative leadership for the current 
year. 


Miss Celia Boyce, principal of the Butte des Morts 
school, was elected president of the Menasha Educa- 
tion Association for the 1937-38 school year, at a 
meeting held in April. Other officers elected were: 
Harold Griffith, printing instructor, vice-president; 
and Carol Walker, mathematics teacher, secretary— 
treasurer. 

* 


NECROLOGY 
* W.E. A. Member at Time of Death 


*Miss Frances Alton, 24, a rural school teacher 
for three years in Barron county, died at Rice Lake, 
April 13, after a brief illness of pneumonia. 


*Miss Ruth Nott, 49, a teacher at the Rufus King 
high school, Milwaukee, died at her home the latter 
part of April, after an illness of four months. 


Mrs. Thomas Patrick (nee Beatrice Braatz), 35, a 
teacher in Wisconsin and South Dakota school, for 
13 years prior to her marriage in 1936 died at a 
Waupun hospital the latter part of April following a 
stroke which occurred just before her baby was born. 


*Donald Lean, 30, a teacher of social sciences at 
West Milwaukee High school for eight years, died 
at a Rochester, Minn., hospital April 29 after a 
brief illness. 


*Roland W. Zinns, 57, principal of Peckham jun- 
ior high school, Milwaukee since 1926, and a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee school system for 33 years, 
died at his home on May 2 after a two-weeks illness. 


Miss Olive Lee, 46, for many years a teacher in 
the school systems of Stoughton and Milwaukee prior 
to her retirement in 1935, died at the home of her 
mother in Stoughton, May 15, after a two-years’ 
illness. 


Mrs. Kermit Frater (nee Lydia Anna Drewitz), 28, 
for seven years prior to her marriage in 1934 a 
teacher in the schools of Marquette county, died 


_ May 9 at an Antigo hospital after a very short illness. 


*William F, Simmons, 59, principal of the Walker 
junior high school, Milwaukee, was found dead in 
his automobile parked in the rear of his house, 
May 25. Death was attributed to heart failure, from 
which Mr. Simmons had suffered for some time. 


*James A. Anderson, 29, member of the Wash- 
burn Walker high school faculty, died May 24. 


Fred Mueller, 58, for 10 years a professor of psy- 
chology at the U. of W. prior to his retirement from 
teaching in 1929 died in a Madison hospital, May 31, 
after a short illness. 


*Miss Margy Galvin, 38, a teacher in the Necedah 
schools for the past 18 years, died at her home on 
May 31 after a short illness. 


Miss Jennie Bonfoey, 78, a teacher in the schools 
of Milwaukee for 45 years prior to her retirement in 
1932, died June 1 in Milwaukee. 


*Miss Ella L. Babcock, from 1912 until 1935 su- 
pervisor of household arts in the Milwaukee schools 
and since 1935 principal of the Girls’ Trade and 
Technical high school, died at a Milwaukee hos- 
ee. June 3, after an operation performed the week 

ore. 


Miss Amanda Bodden, 58, for many years a 
teacher at Brandon, Sheboygan and Oshkosh prior 
to her retirement from teaching six years ago, died 
at her home in Oshkosh, June 4, after an illness of 
several months. 


*Miss Mary Barrett, for six years a teacher in the 
Emerald school, St. Croix county, died at a New 
Richmond hospital the early part of June. 


*Miss Melitta Horst, 48, member of the Oshkosh 
High school faculty for 16 years, died at her home 
in Oshkosh, June 4 


Miss Anthonette Durant, for many years a mem- 
ber of the Platteville S. T. C. faculty, prior to her 
retirement from teaching in 1933, because of ill 
health, died at her home in Algona, Iowa, June 12, 
after a long illness. Miss Durant was vice president 
of the W. E. A. in 1933. 


John Kastner, 27, teacher at Plymouth died in an 
auto accident near New Orleans the early part of 


July. 


Mrs. Flora Haines, 46, a teacher in the Oshkosh 
High school for seven years, died at her home in 
Danville, Ill., July 11, after a protracted illness. Ill 
health forced her to give up teaching last April. 


*Miss Mabel Bernice Miller, 31, teacher in the 
schools of Menasha and Burlington for the past nine 
years, died at a hospital in Rhinelander, July 14 as 
a result of double pneumonia. 


*Miss Olive Mary Whitty, 46, a teacher in the Paul 
Binner School for the Deaf at Milwaukee for 17 
years, died July 18th at Pardeeville where she was 
spending her vacation. 
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Everyday—more and more Wisconsin | 
Is women and misses are selecting their 
in fashions at Schuster’s . . . a result of 
our success in bringing them all of the 
i new fashion trends, at the prices 
Is they prefer to pay. You, too, will enjoy 
id choosing your winter wardrobe at 
‘ Schuster’s. 
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“Gum massage 
interests the children — 
teaches them a valuable 
health lesson” 


—writes a Kentucky 
School Nurse 








Morning, noon and night— 
modern soft foods deny the 
gums the hard chewing they 
need for health. 


her tooth brush, 












At home, this wise little 
girl practices the healthful 
habit of gum massage with 





“Our drills in gum massage teach the children 
that gums need stimulation and exercise to stay 
firm and healthy’—reports one teacher. ‘The 
drills interest the youngsters and help them to 
better oral health,” 








Thanks to Many Health-Minded School 

Teachers Thousands of Youngsters Are 

Getting a Real Start Toward a Lifetime 
of Dental Health 


T IS A SPLENDID tribute to modern teachers all 
I over the country that thousands of children 
already know the importance of strong, firm gums 
to sound, healthy teeth. For, through regular class- 
room drills in gum massage, these helpful teachers 
are encouraging young Americans to form this 
valuable dental habit. 

And the necessity for gum massage is easily un- 
derstood—even by children in the primary grades. 
Today’s soft foods are often to blame. They deprive 
gums of the hard chewing they need for health. 
That’s one reason why gums become lazy, tender 
and weak. Then often follows that warning signal 
—a tinge of “pink” on the tooth brush. 

“Pink tooth brush” is a call for help from the 
gums. That’s why modern educators stress the 
value of gum massage to help keep gums firmer, 
healthier. The technique is simple: the index finger 
is placed on the outside of the jaw to represent the 


tooth brush and rotated from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth—while the teacher explains how 
circulation is speeded up within the gum tissues— 
how gums respond to this stimulating massage 
with new firmness. 

As an aid to massage, Ipana is particularly bene- 
ficial, For Ipana is designed not only to clean the 
teeth but, with massage, to help the health of the 
gums. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time you brush your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana into your gums. 
Let Ipana and massage help show you the way to 
firmer gums, brighter teeth, a sparkling smile! 








Published in the Interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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